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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Waiting for a Definite Programme. 


Tue gas industry is still without a definite programme 
setting forth the line of policy which it should pursue; and 
there is no knowledge of anything being done to provide it 
with one. A condition precedent to the framing of such a 
programme is a thorough investigation; but, at the present 
time, the gas industry does not know of anything moving in 
this way. We have now a National Gas Council represent- 
ing the industry—the first time that the industry (quad indus- 
try) has been fully organized, though the Central Executive 
Board would be all the more representative of the varied 
interests if its composition was somewhat modified. That, 
however, by the way. Enormous responsibility rests upon 
the new Council—greater responsibility than there ever was 
upon the old Council, which had the same name, but not the 
character, status, and power with which this one has been 
invested through being elected and authorized by the gas 
undertakings. Perhaps the Council has not yet had time 
to get into proper stride, and has had sufficient to do to look 
after details and matters of immediate importance. These 
things cannot be neglected ; but beyond them there is some- 
thing of a very solid nature that has to be—that must be— 
carried out in the interests of the industry, and which need 
not interfere much with the work that urgently presses. It 
is the future of the industry that makes the responsibility 
so much greater ; and if the National Gas Council does not 
realize it, the fact remains that the industry is looking to 
the Council to take the initial steps in providing it with a 
policy and programme for the future. 

The first thing to be done is to determine the subjects 
which require investigation and report; the second step is 
to appoint Special Committees to make definite investi- 
gations ; the third thing is to have the reports and recom- 
mendations of the Committees considered jointly by them 
in order to see that they co-ordinate, and have not in them 
proposals that are repugnant the one to the other. Then it 
is for the Council to act upon them. 

The main subjects upon which is required a programme 
tracing the lines of policy are: (1) Legislation; (2) Finan- 
cial Questions; (3) Gas Standards, Carbonizing, &c.; (4) 
Commercial Matters. Lord Moulton has told us, and we 
know it well, that the gas industry is working under obso- 
lete General Acts; and it is this ancient legislation, which 
is altogether out of harmony with the progress and spirit of 
the times, that has provided our “ unscientific legislators ” 
with a foundation and with precedents from which they do 
not seem to dare to move a hair’s breadth. They have not 
the competence to discriminate between real progress which 
is for the public benefit (as well as for that of the industry) 
and the obstinacy and the obstruction of public authorities. 
What in regard to legislation is now wanted is that the old 
General Gas Acts should be taken in hand, expurgated and 
modernized, and then for the industry through its National 
Council to take all steps necessary to enter into conference 





| has initiative and intention of its own. 






dards is the subject of an (as yet) inaccessible report by the 
Fuel Research Board which is now lying on the table of the 
House of Commons; and there is also the research that is pro- 
ceeding by the Gas Investigation Committee of the Institu- 
tion and of the University of Leeds. But here again, as 
Prof. Bone in his recent Cantor Lectures urged, a Scientific 
Committee, with some representative practitioners upon it, 
is needed to carry the investigation further, and to watch and 
guard and advise the industry as to the lines it should take. 
There is the question of a commercial policy, under new 
and prospective conditions. The British Commercial Gas 
Association could well arrange on behalf of the Council for 
an investigation of this, with the co-operation of the Lon- 
don Coke Sales Committee, the Sulphate of Ammonia, the 
Benzol, and the other Associations, including the Society of 
British Gas Industries. 

Now, as to the Committees. It has been an object of the 


‘ “ JourNAL” for many months past to help forward a very 


widely held view in the industry, that a Departmental Com- 
mittee should be appointed (upon which should be qualified 
men in all the departments of the industry’s work) to in- 
vestigate and report upon its position and the development 
of its inherent potentiality in serving the country and the 
public. But though this idea was carried far, and got before 
the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Albert Stanley) and 
the Minister of Reconstruction (Dr. Addison), it has since 
been hung-up at these stages. This being so, then let the 
industry make a move on its own account, and show that it 
We have influential 
men in and attached to the industry. For a Special Com- 
mittee on the revision of gas legislation, there are Lord 


Moulton, Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, 
| K.C., Mr. R. J. Neville Neville, Mr. A. M. Paddon, Mr. 


Jacques Abady, and others of the Parliamentary Bar or 
practising as Parliamentary Agents, who if approached would 
consent to render assistance on a Special Committee. In 
regard to finance, one can readily roll-off the names of half- 
a-dozen Chartered Accountants who are closely allied with 
the gas industry who would, we are equally certain, be right 
willing to serve on a Special Committee in this connection. 
Prof. Smithells and Prof. Bone could readily nominate a 
Scientific Committee (including themselves) who should, 
with men of good technical qualification and daily work in 
the industry, investigate, report, watch, and advise, in rela- 
tion to gas quality and use and other scientific matters that 
come within their province, in this present critical period 
in the history of the industry. As to the commercial part 
of the policy and general objects of the industry, we have 


| indicated, at the end of the previous paragraph, the quarters 
| from which a Committee could be drawn for this purpose. 


with the Government Departments concerned with the view | 


to the adoption of the suggestions and the establishing of a 
new General Act. We need not labour the point as to the 
limiting and stereotyping action of the continued existence 
of out-of-time legislation. The financial position is a large 
one. It hinges upon legislative revision. But it is of such 
pressing importance, and covers so much, that it also re- 
quires a specially qualified Committee to thoroughly explore 
it, to consider schemes for betterment, and to make recom- 


mendations. The questions of gas composition and of stan- | 


| 
‘ 





The industry has need of the best brains and specialists it 
can command; and we hope that now and for ever it has 
abandoned the folly of being guided solely by bodies consti- 
tuted wholly of officials. Officials themselves must see the 
absurdity of this, and the wisdom of a well-balanced con- 
stitution of highly qualified elements. 

In the interests of the future of the industry do, then, let 
us get to work on some systematic lines, review the position 
from “A” to “Z,” and produce something upon which to 
work zealously and with intention to achieve—something 
which will bear the impress of good authority, and can be 
accepted by the industry as the guide for work, and the 
goal to which work should be directed in present circum- 
stances, always subject to revision to keep pace with accre- 
tions of knowledge or changing economic environment. 
The gas industry wants to know just what should be done. 
It is looking to the National Gas Council—the centralized 
operating force of the industry—to take the initiative in 
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bringing into existence the means that will give the industry 
the necessary information. The work must be attacked, 
and that boldly. The sooner it is done the better. And the 
longer we have procrastination, the worse it will be for the 
whole industry. 


Other Eyes on the Virgin Soil. 


Tue extension of areas supplied from centrally-situated gas- 
works is an old subject with the “ JourNnaL;” and the list of 
precedents is annually extending which confirm the view 
that it is to the weal of both central gas-works and out- 
lying districts when the former take over the supply of the 
latter from undertakings that, owing to their modest size 
and perhaps location in regard to transport, are not well- 
conditioned for economical manufacture. The advantage to 
the outer districts has corporeal attestation in the lower price 
at which a gas-works centrally well placed can supply them ; 
and the advantage to the supplying works is that, the larger 
the aggregate business and the greater its diversity, the 
lower as a general rule are the average working and general 
charges. This may not always be immediately apparent ; 
but it is a matter in which one must look ahead, and from 
more than one direction. To-day, too, one must take par- 
ticular note of external developments; and, so taking note, 
it will be abundantly clear that a good policy is to get sup- 
ply mains laid into virgin areas as soon as possible. The 
day has passed when gas undertakings can afford to treat 
outlying districts with indifference. There must be closer 
inspection of their value ; there must be greater liberality, 
and less of an inexorable insistence on a Io p.ct. guarantee 
upon capital costs. Conditions have altered, and are still 
altering. The gas industry has to think prospectively, as 
well as currently; and fortunately the industry is in a better 
position than it ever was to enlarge its ramifications so as 
to be ahead of external development. High-pressure transit 
of gas is now an old ally; and gas deprived of part of its 
heavy hydrocarbons, and working under a heat unit standard, 
is of the best character for compression and transport to 
distant outlying areas. Other than initial costs, the condi- 
tions are therefore exceptionally favourable for taking pos- 
session of new areas; and, combined with this, there is the 
pressure being exerted by external development. 

Thinking prospectively, and desiring to be ahead of out- 
side developments, instead of merely following a wait-and-see 
policy, will aid in many new discoveries of areas which the 
future interests of a concern submit should be dealt with 
without unnecessary delay, and the business be worked-up 
to its maximum as early as possible. The rough plans that 
have been prepared as to national electricity supply contem- 
plate the making use of all tapable sources of waste heat 
for generating purposes, and the provision of electric cur- 
rent everywhere—no matter how great or how small the 
business—where it is required. Indeed, a great point has 
been made, throughout the recent electrical discussions, of 
supplies of current to villages and to farms, with the pro- 
fessed view of assisting the poorer areas to develop, and 
of gaining all possible crumbs of revenue from the sinuous 
cables that will stretch away from the super-power stations 
far over cities and towns and through the countryside. We 
already have one electrical writer telling us that when 
the villages and agricultural communities, and the areas in 
which new industries will rear themselves, are all supplied 
with electrical energy for light, heat, and power, there will 
then be no inducement to gas suppliers to come along 
and duplicate with gas-pipes the branches from the main 
electric cables, for the simple reason that the villages and 
agricultural communities are not as a rule (whatever their 
prospects may be) of a character that can give support 
to two competitors for light, heat, and power. When once 
they have been through the ordeal and met the expense 
of having their places equipped, householders and factory 
owners are not likely to show any immediate desire to go 
through the process of evicting one form of installation in 
order to adopt another, no matter that in the long-run it 
might be economical to do so. Suppose we accept all this. 
It follows that if the nearest gas undertaking is there first 
with its mains, and gets the business, there will be no neces- 
sity for electrical people to duplicate the gas-mains with 
electric cables. All the arguments hold good. In every 
way, gas distribution and installation are cheaper than elec- 
trical; and the farther away from the central station the 
supply of current is given, the more expensive it becomes. 
Yet in villages and rural areas, the purses of country folk 
are not so long as those of the residents in populous cities 





and flourishing towns; and so all the more reason why they 
should prefer the cheapest source for light, heat, and power. 
Even in cities and towns, owing to the lower consumptions 
of metallic filament lamps, many electric undertakings are 
now finding it hardly pays them to supply (for lighting only) 
houses below a certain size. Their experience would be 
worse in rural areas; for there would be small chance of 
getting the householders to employ electrical energy for 
room heating, cooking, boiling food, and getting hot water. 
With them, B.Th.U.’s at a reasonable price will tell. 

However, the main point upon which we wish to insist is 
that, while every means must be taken at the gas-producing 
end to realize economy, the extension of the base of business 
is highly important—not only by promoting the use of gas 
from each service and increasing the number of services 
in the home area, but by not allowing outlying districts to 
remain sequestered and dormant. There are other eyes on 
the virgin soil. 


Benzol Production for War Purposes. 


THERE has been no rivalry between the coke-oven industry 
and the gas industry regarding the production of benzol 
and toluol during the war for munition purposes. Whatever 
has been done has been from patriotic motives only ; and in 
these motives was found the incentive to both industries 
to do all that circumstances would permit. But the fact re- 
mains that, when benzol and toluol were required in enor- 
mous quantities, the coke-oven industry was not producing 
sufficient to meet the needs—the fast growing needs—of 
the Allies ; and had the gas industry not been in a position 
to make contribution, there would have been a deplorable 
shortage. What the coking industry did during the war in 
the supply of benzol was set out in the article and table 
printed in last week’s “ JouRNAL,” and which supply an in- 
teresting supplement to the article published in our columns 
on Feb. 11, p. 262, in which an account was given of the 
work of the Gas Section of the Department of Explosives 
Supply. It must be remembered that (excepting the case 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company) the gas industry was 
not, at the commencement of hostilities, washing gas for the 
extraction of benzol. Thus, as an integral part of its work, 
the process was new ; whereas the coke-oven industry was 
then washing its gas as part of its ordinary process, though 
there has been ample acknowledgment that, at many coke 
plants, benzol production was not being carried on with 
the control and refinement which ensure the maximum pro- 
duction. A rough indication of this (it is not put forward as 
anything more definite) is found by dividing the bye-product 
coke-oven benzol production of 21,877,000 gallons in 1914 
by the 5983 ovens in use, and the average per oven is found 
to be 3712 gallons; while in 1917 (the year of the maximum 
production) the yield of 33,552,000 gallons, divided by the 
8219 ovens in use, averaged per oven 4082 gallons—a dif- 
ference of 370 gallons per oven. Had the production per 
oven been in 1917 at the same rate as in 1914, the total 
yield in 1917 would have been 3,041,030 gallons less. The 
increase in the total production, while partly due to the 
additional ovens erected during the war, is also attributable 
to the general tuning-up of the plants. 

In the case of the gas industry, oil-washing was only 
introduced at a few works in the spring of 1915; andit was 
not until August of that year that an urgent demand arose 
for benzol, which shows that the coke-oven industry was 
not producing, nor could do so unaided, sufficient to meet 
the demands of the Allies. However, the gas industry has 
proved its capacity for producing benzol, and that with no 
more than a 5 p.ct. reduction in the calorific value of its 
gas. Its benzol potentiality was by no means exhausted, as 
is shown by the fact that in no less than 600 gas-works tar- 
washing has been in operation; while at only 170 works 
has oil-washing plant been in use, recovering, according to 
the class of coal carbonized, from } to 3 gallons per ton, 
though in the majority of the works from 1 to 2 gallons per 
ton was steadily maintained—the extent of extraction being 
governed not only by the character of the coal, but by the 
desire not to unduly impoverish the gas, so as to avoid 
the complications and the difficulties associated with distri- 
bution. Nevertheless, by the special work put in by the gas 
industry, there were produced for war purposes 21,800,000 
gallons of pure benzol, about 8,000,000 gallons of toluol, and 
4,000,0c0 gallons of solvent naphtha. When these figures 
are compared with the 20 million tons of coal carbonized 
per annum by gas undertakings, it is very obvious that the 
capacity for benzol production was far from being exhausted. 
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As the table published last week, and supplying data from 
the bye-product coke-ovens in 1917 and 1918, showed, the 
quantity of coal carbonized in those years respectively was 
$5,275,267 tons, and 14,635,403 tons, and the production 
of crude 65’s benzol was 33,552,791 and 32,162,598 gallons, 
or an average of 2°19 gallons per ton. ‘This is a very good 
average, though everything is in favour of coke-oven plants 
obtaining maximum production, given proper supervision. 
Save, perhaps, where a contract is running for the supply 
of gas for town purposes of a specific calorific power, there 
is no reason why coke-oven gas should not be completely 
stripped. Moreover, the washing and cleaning of the coal 
(always excellent coking coal) means a larger proportion of 
good material from which to obtain the highest realizable 
yields. When consideration is given to the inferior material 
delivered during the war to gas-works—sometimes contain- 
ing from 20 to 33 p.ct. of ash—the excess promoting loss in 
every direction, those works that have oil-washed compare 
in their yields, despite all restrictions, very favourably with 
those of coking plants. 

In the report of the work done by the coking plants, 
it is stated that, after the armistice, ‘the production fell 
“rapidly.” The figures show that the average production 
per ton in 1918 was actually the same as in 1917—viz., 
2'19 gallons; so that the quoted statement cannot be con- 
strued as meaning that there was a drop in working effi- 
ciency. The falling-off, we should imagine, was rather due 
to the decline in the demand for metallurgical coke owing 
to the cessation of munitions making, and to factories not 
being able at a moment’s notice to turn over from munitions 
to their ordinary lines of production. This surmise is con- 
firmed by the fact that the number of ovens in operation 
increased from 8219 in 1917 to 8412 in 1918, and there 
was also the decline in the quantity of coal carbonized from 
15,275,267 tons in 1917 to 14,635,403 tons in 1918. This 
recession in the quantity of coal carbonized is attributed 
to the serious shortage. Incidentally, it is noticed that the 
coke-oven make of sulphate of ammonia last year—being 
134,357 tons, from 14,635,403 tons of coal—averaged only 
20'5 lbs. per ton, Jlus the proportion of the 23,899 tons of 
concentrated ammonia produced. 








Organization of the American Gas Industry. 


The American Gas Association is representative of all the 
interests that comprise the gas industry; and we have been look- 
ing forward to obtaining an indication as to the success realized 
in this attempt at blending those interests. We get it in the 
Presidential Address of the Hon. George B. Cortelyou, which is 
noticed in other columns. At the time of the meeting, the mem- 
bership consisted of nine holding companies, 264 gas companies, 
92 manufacturing companies, and 1401 individual members. It 
is a strong organization, both numerically and in composition. 
The gas companies represent approximately 60 p.ct. of the gas 
supply of the United States; and the Association is out to secure 
a 100 p.ct. representation of the interests of the industry. We 
wish them “good luck” in the effort; for we believe with Mr. 
Cortelyou that “ great advantages come from union in a common 
interest and acommon cause.” Upon a vast amount of work 
general and sectional committees are already engaged, proving 
that, war difficulties notwithstanding, our American colleagues 
do not intend to allow the grass to grow under their feet, nor the 
future of the industry to suffer from the want of far-reaching 
investigation. 





The Juniors and the Salaries Question. 


It has been remarked on previous occasions that for the low 
salaries which some gas engineers and managers are being paid, 
they themselves are much to blame for having originally taken 
positions at a remuneration below the value of technical qualifi- 
cation and executive responsibility. We know that it is a great 
temptation to an assistant, even at the sacrifice of some salary, to 
secure the position of a chief at another works, and so become 
better qualified for applying later for a position of still higher 
value. This is not always good policy. Occupying a position at 
a low salary is by some administrators taken as the measure of 
the worth of a man when applying for a fresh situation, rather 
than the extra experience that he has accumulated, and the addi- 
tional responsibility that he will be called upon to shoulder. 
Junior engineers are therefore intimately interested in this salaries 





question—particularly those who are now on the look-out for 
higher positions, and those who will be doing so before long. Mr. 
R. B. Waddell (of Polmont), in his Presidential Address to the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) last Saturday, 
made reference to the subject; and it is plain that his opinion is 
that much of the trouble is due to the underestimation of one’s 
own capabilities. This is no doubt true in many cases where 
capacity really exists; but it is often found that some of the men 
with the least capacity, and men whom the industry could well 
do without, have excessive notions as to their capabilities, until 
events bring them down to their proper level. But those with 
good capacity will be better serving themselves, the profession, and 
the industry by not being over-impatient, and by holding-out for 
a fair remuneration right from the start. Ifthe gas profession 
can only establish an organization that will be educative and pro- 
tective in this matter, administrators will all learn (what some of 
them have not yet learned) that capacity should have its fair 
reward, and that in the engineer and manager capacity is more 
important-to them than incapacity. There isas much difference in 
capacity in men as there is between a bad machine and a good 
machine, or a plant in good condition and a plant in bad condition. 


Steaming in Horizontals. 


Mr. Waddell, in the same address, gave some encouragement 
to those who are practising steaming in horizontal retorts. He 
has found that it pays, though he at first met with difficulties 
which have succumbed to ingenuity. The steam pressure should 
not be too high. The steam should be superheatcd ; and this can 
be done within the setting. It must be passed into the retort at 
a slow rate of travel, and be very evenly distributed, so as to in- 
crease the contact with the incandescent coke. With care and 
attention, the perforated pipes used only require renewing once 
every four or five weeks. Without steaming with the coal he 
uses, Mr. Waddell was obtaining from the class of coal he deals 
with 10,530 c.ft. of gas per ton; with steaming, he gets another 
1500 c.ft. An analysis of the gas and comparative particulars as 
to calorific power would be interesting as soon as Mr. Waddell 
has the necessary apparatus for making the tests. The tar and 
liquor sold per ton has risen from 43°6 to 49'01 gallons. It would 
be instructive to know whether the intrinsic value has been main- 
tained, or whether the extra production is largely represented by 
water. 


Economy of Large Gas-Engines. 


A paper by Mr. H. Pilling, of which we give the text elsewhere 
in this issue, shows that the last word has not been said on the 
generation of power by large gas-engines. Some electrical engi- 
neers (to whom any direct use of gas is a matter for hate) would 
have the industrial world believe that the steam-boiler and the 
turbine carry everything before them. They do not go so far as 
to say superiority rests with the steam-boiler and the turbine in 
economy per B.H.P.-hour, but that whatever working economy 
the large gas-engine possesses over its competitors is entirely 
annihilated by the difficulties which, they say, are inherent to it. 
The difficulties largely attest a want of supervision on the part of 
the technical officer whose duty it is to give it. If the starting, 
working, examination, and cleaning instructions that Mr. Pilling 
gives in his paper are followed, there will be nothing much of 
which to complain. As to economy, even with blast-furnace gas 
of 105 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, Mr. Pilling shows that gas-engines 
will produce a B.H.P. at a cost of about 10,000 B.Th.U., which is 
a consumption the lowness of which cannot be equalled by any 
existing steam-engine or turbine. When it is considered that a 
modern condensing engine uses 11} lbs. of superheated steam 
per b.H.P.-hour, and requires approximately 23,000 B.Th.U. in the 
coal or blast-furnace gas fed to the boilers, and that a modern 
turbine needs about 11 lbs. of superheated high-pressure steam 
per kKw.-hour, or 15,500 B.Th.U. per 8.H.p.-hour in gas or coal, 
and smaller turbines 17,000 to 23,000 B.Th.U., there can be no 
two questions as to whether (where economy is the essential) the 
gas should be used direct in the gas-engine or under boilers for 
the generation of steam, besides which the cooling water required 
by the former per 8.H.P. is infinitesimal as compared with the 
quantity required for boiler-feed and steam-condensing purposes. 
Mr. Pilling includes a little table early in his paper which will 
give electrical engineers some valuable information, in condensed 
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form, as to the economy in electricity generation of gas-engines 
such as those he is dealing with compared with medium-sized 
turbines. 


Distribution of Benzol. 


We see that the National Benzol Company, Ltd., are now 
at work. Advertisements are appearing in the motor papers, 
announcing that the Company have taken over the work of dis- 
tributing and marketing benzol on behalf of the producers, that 
the motor spirit supplied is standardized quality, yielding an in- 
creased mileage combined with greater economy in running costs. 
Motorists are asked to encourage their retailers to supply home- 
produced motor spirit; and garage owners and retailers are ad- 
vised to insist on benzol to the standard specification. A list of 
manufacturers of benzol spirit is included in the advertisements. 


Dearer Iron and Steel. 


The direct subsidies which the iron and steel manufacturers 
have been receiving from the Government will be withdrawn on 
the 30th inst.; and thereafter the entire cost of manufacture 
will have to be borne by makers. This was foreshadowed in the 
editorial article, published on March 11, on “ The Cost of Labour 
and Materials and Gas Plant Contracts ;” and it was then inti- 
mated that gas-plant manufacturers, the same as others, would 
in the result have to pay more for the iron and steel they required. 
How much more is not at the moment known. But from the 
30th inst. there will be practically no subsidized iron and steel; 
for all stock exceeding by 100 tons the quantity held on Oct. 31, 
1915, or Oct. 31, 1918, whichever may be the greater, will be 
subject to a refund to the Government of 30s. per ton—this, of 
course, not including material already incorporated in any struc- 
ture or plant or required for work in progress. Fortunate are 
those gas-works whose contracts are in progress. 


The Miners’ Resolve. 


The final figures of the ballot of the miners regarding the 
acceptance of the Sankey report are now available. Acceptance 
gained 693,084 votes, and rejection only 76,992—a majority of 
616,092 in favour of taking the generous offer. It would have 
been sheer madness not to have accepted the offer, though, at 
the conference at Southport last Wednesday, at which the figures 
were announced, it was spoken of as “an instalment.” How- 
ever, the Coal Commission will now be in a position to proceed 
with the other matters referred to them; and the result of their 
deliberation may determine the question of the future ownership 
and control of the coal mines. 


The Model Electrical Combination. 


The group of North-East Coast Electricity Supply Com- 
panies (in which Mr. C. H. Merz is professionally and otherwise 
interested) has been held-up as a pattern to the United Kingdom 
of what is requisite to ensure a low-priced supply of electricity. 
This was in the report of the Power Sub-Committee ; but there 
are some unbelieving people who opine that the electrical combi- 
nation there is not all that it is painted. Municipalities round 
about are not satisfied with it; and Mr. Andrew Gemmell is 
persuaded to such a degree that there is no possibility of even 
shaking his conviction that “it would be difficult to imagine an 
organization more dangerous to industrial progress and to sections 
of its own investors than the holding company system practised 
since 1906 in the North of England by the Cleveland group of 
electric power companies, strengthened against public policy by a 
‘union of interests’ by amalgamation of the Cleveland group and 
the Newcastle group of power companies effected in 1917.” Mr. 
Gemmell says this in a letter to the “ North Mail.” He also asserts 
that this electrical combination has continued to employ methods 
by which “not the lowest possible prices have been assured to 
the users of electric power, but extravagant rewards have been 
assured or guaranteed for years to come by the use made of 
outside companies like the Waste-Heat Company, interposed by 
the Cleveland holding Company itself, an intervening Company 
between consumers and the authorized undertakers appointed 
by Parliament.” Mr. Gemmell inquires how the lowest possible 
prices of electricity are to be ensured to the industries of the 
North of England to enable them to compete against foreign 
enterprise unless the arrangements are cancelled by which the 











revenues of parliamentary undertakings will continue to be de- 
pleted for years to come to redeem the capital of an outside com- 
pany, besides giving it other bountiful benefits. In his opinion, it 
is important that the industrial community should be on the alert 
to see that financial aid by the State is not granted to this power- 
ful organization until its good and evil have been sifted to the 
bottom. Mr. Gemmell evidently does not love the North-East 
electrical combination. 








RETORT-CARBON ORDER SUSPENDED. 


Unpver date of the 18th inst., an order was made by the 
Minister of Munitions suspending until further notice the 
“Gas-Works Retort-Carbon, &c., Control Order,’ dated the 
1gth of April, 1918. 

It is, however, provided that suspension shall not affect the 
previous operation of the Order or the validity of any action 
taken under it, or the liability to any penalty or punishment in 
respect of any contravention or failure to comply with the Order 
prior to the suspension, or any proceeding or remedy in respect 
of any penalty or punishment. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Directors of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District 
Lighting Company, at their meeting on the 11th inst., promoted 
Mr. A. V. BarracLouGuH, A.M.Inst.Mech.E., to the. position of 
Gas and Water Engineer. Mr. Barraclough has been with the 
Company since May, 1916, as Chief Engineering Assistant. He 
was previously with Messrs. Aldridge & Ranken. Mr. B. W. 
GoTHARD, A.M.I.E.E., is the Electrical Engineer to the Company, 
and Mr. W. Fisu, A.C.I.S., is the Secretary. 


On Messrs. Anderson Bros. being appointed Engineers to the 
Deal and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company, Mr. W. Lister 
resigned the position of Manager to the undertaking, and was 
presented by the Directors with a sum of money as a token of 
appreciation of his services to the Company during an exceedingly 
trying time, throughout which the relations of the Board with him 
have been of the friendliest nature. Mr. Lister has also been 
presented by the employees with a purse of money. In making 
the presentation, Mr. G. Redsull spoke of the regard in which 
Mr. Lister was held by the men. The removal of Mr. J. Pater- 
son from Waterford to Deal was mentioned in the “ JouRNAL” a 
fortnight ago. 








The Directors of the Cowdenbeath Gas Company have ap- 
pointed Mr. Jas. J. Scott to succeed his father as Engineer and 
Manager of the Company, who have one of the largest plants in 
Fife. Mr. Scott served his articles with the Cowdenbeath Com- 
pany, under his father, after having served an apprenticeship to 
mechanical engineering. He was appointed in 1908 to surpervise 
the erection of the new gas-works, the laying of pipes, and all 
work in connection with the introduction of a gas supply to the 
district of Kennoway and Windygates, and on completion was 
appointed Manager. In 1910 he was selected to undertake the 
management of the Largo Gas-Works, in conjunction with the 
Kennoway works, and in 1913 was appointed to act as Secretary 
to both these concerns. During the time Mr. Scott has been at 
Kennoway and Largo, he has done valuable work in develop- 
ing the two new enterprises, and in putting them on a sound 
business basis. He has taken great interest in street lighting, 
and completed the whole work of three special lighting areas on 
behalf of the Fife County Council; and he has introduced a 
system of operating the automatic street lighting apparatus which 
has been freely adopted all over the country. Mr. Scott has 
always taken a keen interest in the Scottish Junior Gas Associa- 
tion (Eastern District), having been President during 1914-15-16- 
17, and contributed several very instructive papers. He holds 
certificates from the City and Guilds of London Institute for Gas 
Engineering and Gas Supply. 


Mr. M. F. Focarty, the Manager of the Warrenpoint Gas- 
Works, is leaving to take up a similar position in Cahir (co. 
Tipperary). 


Mr. J. ALBINsoN, B.Sc., A.I.C., of Macclesfield, who has been 
appointed Chemist to the Bolton Corporation Gas Department, 
studied at the Manchester University under Prof. Harold B. 
Dixon, in the School of Chemistry, and took the degree of B.Sc., 
with second-class honours, in 1915. He served with the Royal 
Engineers in France from July, 1915, to January, 1919, and while 
on active service was elected an associate of the Institute of 
Chemistry. 








North of England Gas Managers’ Association.—The annual 
meeting of the Association will be held, on the 3rd prox., in New- 
castle, under the presidency of Mr. Norman S. Cox, of Sunderland. 
The chief item on the agenda of business will be a lecture by 
Mr. Jacques Abady, on the “Commercial Position of the Gas 
Industry,” to be followed by a discussion on the subject. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company have 
lost a very valued and trusted official in the person of Mr. GEORGE 
HENDERSON, their Resident Superintendent at the Redheugh Gas- 
Works. He was 69 years of age, and had been with the Com- 
pany practically since the Redheugh works were started in 1876. 


At the early age of not much more than thirty, Mr. WALTER 
PARKER, the Manager of the Ryde Gas Company, died last Tues- 
day, after an operation. Mr. Parker was appointed to Ryde at 
the end of 1916, to succeed the late Mr. F. F. Farrand. Previous 
to that time, he was Superintendent of the Lum Street Gas- Works 
of the Bolton Corporation. He served his articles under Mr. 
W. J. Smith, B.Sc., at Carlisle, and was afterwards placed on the 
staff as Assistant Engineer and Manager. This position he occu- 
pied for some five years—vacating it early in 1910, on obtaining 
the appointment of Chemist and Assistant to the Bolton Corpora- 
tion. About eighteen months later he was placed in charge of 
the Gas Street works; and the results obtained there so impressed 
the Engineer that Mr. Parker was promoted to the larger station 
at Lum Street. During his service at Bolton both stations were 
modernized—well over £100,000 having been spent on alterations 
and renewals. The remodelled works in each case were placed 
under his direct supervision, to inaugurate the new plant, and to 
organize the system of working conditions. At Ryde he quickly 
established himself in the confidence of the Directors of the Gas 
Company, who, with the many friends he had made in the town, 
greatly deplore his death. 








Presentations to Mr. Ralph Halkett. 

A presentation was made to Mr. Ralph Halkett in the City 
Chambers, Glasgow, last Wednesday of gifts from the officials of 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, on the occasion of 
his leaving to take up his new duties as General Manager of the 
Sheffield Gas Company. He was the recipient of a canteen of 
cutlery, and also umbrellas for Mrs. Halkett and himself. Mr. 
Webster, the Manager of the Provan Gas-Works, acted as Chair- 
man, and Mr. Alex. Smith, the Manager of the Tradeston Gas- 
Works, made the presentation. Mr. Halkett, acknowledging the 
gifts, spoke of the cordial relations that had always existed between 
the officials and himself. Ata meeting of the Gas Committee, 
Mr. Halkett was presented with a silver rose bowl; and Bailie 


Drummond, the Convener of the Committee, added a gold pencil- 
case as his own gift. 


_ 
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Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—The Board of Trade 
have received applications under the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 1918, from the Crediton 
Gas Company and the Hawkhurst Gas Company, Ltd. 

Coke-Oven Managers’ Association.—The sixth meeting of the 
present session of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Mana- 
gers’ Association will be held on Saturday next at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Barnsley, when Mr. J. Thorp, of Barugh, will read a paper 
entitled “Some Features of Carbonization and Bye-Product 
Recovery.” 

Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution.— Wednesday, 
May 7, has been fixed for the meeting of the Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire District Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers, 
which will be held at the Gas Offices, Cardiff, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. R.G. Clarry,of Swansea. Beyond the formal busi- 
ness, and a motion by Mr. J. Mogford, “to consider and if ap- 
proved dissolve the Special Purposes Section,” there will be three 
discussions. One is to be opened by Mr. J. H. Canning, on the 
“ Most Suitable Standard Quality of Gas ;” another by Mr. H. D. 
Madden, on the “ Carbonizing Plant of the Future, and the Gas 
Best Suited to the Consumer;” the third by Mr. J. Mogford, 
on the “ Effect of the Ways and Communications Bill on Gas- 
Works.” After luncheon at the Park Hotel, on the invitation of 
the Chairman and Directors of the Cardiff Gas Company, there 


will be a conference of the British Commercial Gas Association. 
Afternoon tea will be provided. 


Coming Conferences of the B.C.G.A.—Under the auspices of 
the Southern District Committee of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, a business conference is to be held in the hall of 
Reading University College on Monday next, April 28, at 2 o’clock 
—the President of the conference being Mr. G. W. Webb, J.P., 
F.R.1.B.A., the Chairman of the Reading Gas Company. A 
welcome by the Mayor will be followed by an opening address by 
the President, to be replied to by the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, with a statement respecting the work and policy of 
the Association. A discussion on this will be succeeded by 
another on “ Gas Service in the National Housing Scheme,” to 
be opened by Mr. W. J. Sandeman, of Croydon. Then there will 
be afternoon tea, and a paper by Mr. F. H. Holland, outlining a 
“Scheme for Sales Organization.” On Friday, May 2, there is 
to be a similar conference at Sunderland, presided over by Alder- 
man W. F. Vint, J.P., Mayor of Sunderland and Chairman of the 
Sunderland Gas Company. The conference will take place in 
the lecture hall of the Subscription Library, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. Mr. Holland will read his paper; and there will 
be another by Mr. A. B. Roxburgh, of the Newcastle Gas Com- 


pany, on “Increasing the Utilities of Gas in the Home and the 
Factory.” 








AN ALKALI REPORT INDEX. 


In the report for 1893 of the Chief Inspector under the Alkali 
Works Regulation Act, there was included a general index to 
the reports for the preceding thirty years; and this has now 
been supplemented by what will doubtless prove a highly useful 
Technical Index to the reports from 1894 to 1917. 


The object aimed at by the inclusion of the large amount of 
valuable matter that appears in the reports, and the idea with 
which this new Technical Index has been compiled, are pointed 
out in a preface by the Chief Inspector (Mr. W. S. Curphey), who 
says: Administration under the Alkali Act is concerned primarily 
with the prevention of the escape of noxious and offensive gases 
into the atmosphere ; and a strict interpretation of the clauses of 
the Act might appear to indicate that the Inspector should con- 
fine his attention wholly to controlling the discharge of noxious 
gases, and give no aid to the advance of technical science, as re- 
flected in the laboratories and workshops of the factories under 
inspection. Viewed from a broader standpoint, however, inspec- 
tion has its educational side; and it is to the interest alike of the 
public and of the manufacturer that encouragement should be 
given to the development and perfecting of technical processes. 
From the earliest days of administration, Dr. Angus Smith sought 
to assist the industries under inspection by means of independent 
study and research in the laboratories of the department; and 
this wise and enlightened policy has been followed by his succes- 
sors. Memoranda embodying the results of such research have 
been a feature of the annual reports for many years past, and have 
received favourable notice in the Technical Press. Asthe scope of 
the work extends and references multiply, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to keep in touch with what has been done in past years ; 
and much that is of a permanent value is in danger of being 
buried under a mass of detail that is of temporary interest only. 
An attempt has been made to supplement the earlier index by 
means of a Technical Index containing references to the various 
researches conducted by the department since 1893, together 
with an appendix embodying some of the methods of analysis 
which have been elaborated for the solution of the more important 
problems under consideration. With these are presented certain 
of the methods employed by Inspectors in the routine work of 
testing the acidity of chimneys and other exits under the Act, 
which may be of use to works chemists and others who are en- 
gaged in similar work. It is hoped that some of the work to 
which reference is made in the pages of the index will serve to 
indicate directions in which further advance may be made in the 
application of scientific principles to the control of the various 
processes coming within the purview of the Act. 

Mr. Curphey, while pointing out that many workers have co- 
operated towards the elucidation of the problems dealt with, 
makes acknowledgment of the fact that the bulk of the analytical 
work has been contributed by Mr. E. Linder, to whom he is in- 
debted also for the compilation of the index and appendix. 


in 
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LATE GAS BILLS. 


THERE are two Bills which have been introduced into Parliament 
since (in January) we reviewed those that were lodged at the 
regulation time. The two new comers are from the Dover Gas 
Company and the Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board. 


The Dover Gas Company’s Bill is in the main a financial one. 
The present authorized share capital consists of £180,000, of 
which £100,000 has been issued and fully paid up. There has 
been received in premiums (omitting shillings and pence) £30,983 ; 
and so there remains to be issued £49,016. Borrowing powers 
have been authorized to the amount of £52,833 ; and of this there 
has been borrowed on mortgage and debenture stock £25,124. 
The Company now ask to be permitted to borrow on mortgage, 
or by the creation and issue of debenture stock, or partly by 
either of these means, such sums as, with the aggregate amount 
raised at the date of the passing of the Act by debenture stock 
and by mortgage, will make up the sum of £59,824. The powers 
of borrowing on mortgage, or creating or issuing debenture stock, 
conferred by the Acts of 1860, 1864, and rgo1, so far as they 
have not been exercised, are to be repealed. The Company ask 
sanction to the temporary borrowing on the security of any deben- 





.tures or debenture stock (whether redeemable or irredeemable) 


issued under the powers possessed or conferred by the present 
measure. They also desire authority to issue any preference or 
debenture stock so as to be redeemable. Save as provided, the 
Company are not to redeem out of revenue any debenture stock 
or preference stock created under this power; but they may, if 
they think fit at any time during a period of ten years from the 
passing of the Act, so redeem, to a total amount not exceeding 
£10,000, any such stock created and issued for the purpose of 
defraying abnormal reparation expenditure due to circumstances 
arising out of the war; and such redemption may be effected 
either by the payment off of annual instalments of the said sum, 
or by way of a sinking fund calculated to pay off the same at the 
expiration of the specified period. Annual meetings are pro- 
vided for. Repeal is asked to the provisions of section 12 of the 
Act of r901 so far as they limit the rate of dividend on the prefer- 
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ence capital ; and authorization is desired to determine the rate of 
dividend on preference stock at the time of its issue. A calorific 
power standard of 500 B.Th.U. is proposed, with a minimum 
pressure of 15-10ths. Power to purchase gas in bulk is also de- 
sired. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. R. W. Cooper & Sons.]| 

In the preamble of the Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board 
Bill, it is stated that, in consequence of the large sum awarded to 
the old Company for its undertaking (under an award made in 
pursuance of the Act of 1909), the revenue of the undertaking has 
not been sufficient to meet the expenses and other sums payable 
by the Board; and a considerable deficiency has in each year 
arisen which has been defrayed by rates levied on the ratepayers. 
It is now proposed that the deficiency should be limited. It is 
also mentioned that, as a result of the recent war, the cost of 
manufacturing gas has largely increased, and, in order to reduce 
the cost, the Board are desirous of obtaining a supply of coke- 
oven or other waste gas from the Manvers Main Colliery or other 
collieries in the neighbourhood. The clauses provide that the 
Board and any local authority, company, or person within the 
limits of supply, and the urban district of Wath-upon-Dearne 
and the rural district of Rotherham may enter into, and carry into 
effect, contracts and agreements for the supply to the Board of 
gas and coke-oven gas for the purpose of their undertaking. 
Authorization is asked to the laying of the necessary pipes, &c., 
for the transmission of the gas, as well as to the supply by the 
Board of coke-oven gas (if they have sufficient) to any local 
authority or company within whose district the conveying mains 
have been laid, at a price as nearly as possible the same as is paid 
by the Board, regard being had to the circumstances under which 
the gas is supplied. Some general clauses appear, including one 
asking for power to borrow £2500 for the laying of mains for the 
supply of coke-oven gas, and the requisite amount for paying the 
costs of the Act. It is suggested that the periods of repayment 
shall be respectively thirty years and five years. [Parliamentary 
Agents; Messrs. Baker & Sons.} 


_— 
—— 


WOMEN IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


One of the papers read at the forty-ninth annual meeting 
in Boston of the New England Association of Gas Engineers was 


by Mr. George H. Priest, who quoted various statistics based 
upon a questionnaire sent out to thirty-eight New England gas 
undertakings, regarding the employment of women to replace 
men. By way of introduction, the author said that the experi- 
ences of English companies, where employment of women has 
become a settled thing in practically all departments, might lead 
to the conclusion that some companies at least on his side of the 
water might be adopting the same practice; but that this is not 
the case his figures prove. 

To the thirty-eight question papers sent out, thirty replies were 
received; and it is assumed that the eight who did not answer 
found the matter of no consequence in their own cases. Of the 
others, sixteen stated that no women had taken the places of men. 
Thus, out of thirty-eight of the largest companies, no less than 
twenty-four have apparently made no changes in this direction. 
Of the remaining fourteen, only seven have replaced more than 
four men with women. The maximum number replaced was 
nine. In no case is retort-house or yard work mentioned. Women 
have been paid the same wages as men by six companies, and 
smaller wages by six others. In one of the latter instances, the 
rate for women was 65 p.ct. of the men’s rate. Three companies 
found that women could not accomplish as much work in the 
same time; while six others answered that they could. 

The report from one town was to the effect that when women 
were first employed a year ago, after some preliminary training 
they were put out on house complaint work—such as adjusting 
stove burners, gas-irons, incandescent burners, and replacing 
mantles. The results were most satisfactory; their work being 
done more thoroughly than the men were doing it. They seemed 
to take more interest in it, possibly because the work was new to 
them ; and many messages have been received from customers 
that the women had corrected minor defects in appliances which 
the men had persistently overlooked or neglected. 

Analyzing these and other replies, Mr. Priest said it is evident 
that women have made-good in the office in practically all cases. 
In several instances they have qualified in the house lighting 
maintenance and salesdepartments. In all other directions their 
employment has apparently been an unimportant factor; and one 
would infer that, with very few exceptions, the matter will cease 
to be of interest to the companies when war conditions no longer 
exert a predominating influence on their operations. 

In New York City, women meter readers have been employed 
extensively, and have given general satisfaction. It has been 
demonstrated, however, that women under 28 years of age do 
not possess the necessary qualifications. The Consolidated Gas 
Company last October were employing hundreds of women, not 
only as meter-readers, but as gas appliance inspectors, lamp in- 
spectors, saleswomen, bill collectors, clerks, and bookkeepers. 











Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—Applications have been 
made to the Local Government Board by the Burnley Corpora- 
tion and the Bedwellty Urban District Council for Orders under 
the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Estimates for new electrical plant are being made public; and 
electrical engineers are not looking with serenity upon their 
magnitude. In hitherto making a survey of their trading pro- 
spects, they have not been sufficiently 
generous in capital charge allowances, 
The truth of the matter is coming home 
to them with brutal force; for, when total 


charges are dissected, it is found that those for which capital is 
responsible, even under the pre-war order of things, represent a 
percentage which puts altogether into the shade actual generating 
and distribution expenses. Their proportion is going to be still 
higher—permanently, as things have shaped; and for work that 
has to be done immediately at present peak-load costs, immensely 
higher. Birmingham is going in for a large new generating plant 
at Nechells; and for this a Local Government Board inquiry was 
held the other day into an application for a loan of £1,626,140. 
This is a big sum; and the Engineer has shown that it is about 
treble what it would have been before the war. As a matter of 
fact, the cost per kw., based on tenders received, and allowing 
20 p.ct. for contingencies (which is a prudent percentage in these 
times), is £44 per kw., as compared with the pre-war estimate of 
£15 per Kw. for identical work. There is Belfast also wanting 
a new station. The foundations and buildings before the war 
it was estimated by Sir John Snell would cost £46,000; and the 
City Surveyor was then of opinion that they could be carried 
out for {10,000 less. Now tenders have been obtained for 
the—mark this!—foundations only; and these are found to 
range from £120,000 to £170,000. So that it is probable the 
foundations and buildings, without any equipment, will cost about 
six times more than the pre-war estimates. These new stations 
will no doubt generate more cheaply than those in existence before 
the war. But this will be principally due to the smaller quantity 
of fuel used—nothing more. This fuel will cost more per ton, 
labour will cost more, and so will lubricating oil and wear and 
tear—if only owing to the higher cost of materials and labour. 
When a dispassionate survey of the position is made, electrical 
engineers find that their “ all-electric” dreams are receding farther 
and farther from realization. These dreams were of pre-war 
origin; and what belongs to the past in that way requires revision 
under the circumstances of the present. With plant on the large 
scale as at Birmingham, at £44 per kw., electrical energy at a low 
price does not look brilliantly possible. What of the super-power 
stations and the distribution works? The electrical industry 
stands an excellent chance now of seeing its capital shoot-up with 
magnificent vigour; and the prices charged for energy will have 
to harmonize. Those engineers will perhaps consider themselves 
fortunate who have no immediate call upon them for capital ex- 
penditure, and who can paddle along until the cable from a super- 
station passes through or comes near the border of their area. 


The Upward Flight 
of Capital Costs. 


Apart from capital, those administrators 
What is the Hope who are anticipating a material reduction 
for Lower Running of working expenses are, it is feared, mis- 
Costs ? placing confidence. It is noticed, from 
remarks made by the Chairman of the 
Chelsea Electricity Supply Company (Mr. W. R. Davies) at the 
recent meeting, that he is trying to be hopeful with very little 
substance to support the feeling. He looks for a larger revenue 
as soon as the Coal Controller’s restrictions are withdrawn; and 
he anticipates a reduction of oil fuel, and a disappearance of the 
charge for allowances to employees on military service. He also 
believes that repairs will become normal again. We are afraid 
it will not be the old normality; but a new one will have to be 
established under prevailing conditions. There cannot be any 
universal raising of wages and shortening of hours—from coal 
throughout the industries from which the electricity industry (or 
any other industry) draws its supplies—without affecting not only 
capital expenditure, but maintenance, repairs, and renewals, and 
the other items of outgoings. Coal, oil, metals, and manufactured 
goods will not again fall to pre-war prices under the more 
onerous conditions; so that electricity generation, installation, 
upkeep, and everything else will stand at a higher level of cost 
than before the war. Combined with heavier capital expenditure, 
prices of current will necessarily have to be at a higher rate than 
ruled four or five years ago. As progress is made, more units 
may be generated per ton of fuel used; but the calorific value of 
the electrical unit is a fixed quantity. The efficiencies of the elec- 
tric lamp, the electric-oven, and the electric-radiator do not offer 
much room for improvement. The only hope for some fresh 
achievement is the hot-plate. And electrical men have for years 
been trying to raise its efficiency, with disappointing results. The 
hope that running costs will become substantially lower cannot 
therefore be of a very firm nature. 


In these circumstances, of high capi- 
tal and working costs, the return to 
the old widely dissimilar charges that 
obtained per unit for (respectively) light, 


heat, and power is not very promising. In a comment on Prof. 
Bone’s Cantor Lectures, ‘‘ Meteor” of the “ Electrical Times 


‘* Monstrously 
Exorbitant.” 





remarks that a figure for electric heating like that used in the 
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Professor’s comparison—viz., 14d. per unit—will look ‘“mon- 
strously exorbitant a few years hence.” “Meteor” in the réle 
of a prophet is admirable; but he is a cautious prophet. Be it 
noted “ a few more years” have to roll before 14d. per unit for 
heating will look “monstrously exorbitant.” Present conditions 
will lead most men mentally well balanced to doubt if a heavy 
electric heating load will ever be taken on in the winter months 
at profitable charges which will be so diminutive that 14d. will 
appear “ monstrously exorbitant.” Of course, 13d. is a “ mon- 
strously exorbitant” price [some people are being charged 2d. 
and 2}d.| to pay for 3420 B.Th.U., all of which do not render a 
useful account of themselves in service. ‘“ Meteor” boasts that 
a year prior to the war “1d. per unit for heating was quite com- 
mon, and $d. was not unknown even with our parish pump under- 
takings.” The 1d. was only possible through the kind offices of 
the lighting units. Scientific calculation—including all factors 
which the professional men of the industry used to boast were 
brought in to guide them in their fixing of prices—was cast to the 
wind in trying to scrape together a little heating business. As to 
the }d. per unit, this was as a rule the pendant to a lump sum 
payment usually based upon something quite foreign to the cost 
of generating and supplying electrical energy, and was about the 
crudest piece of invention that an industry vaunting its scientific 
control could ever have indulged in.- But, of course, the industry 
has been found guilty during the war of much more that is crude 
—for example, its ill-use of bituminous coal, and the large differ- 
ence there is between undertakings in the consumption of coal 
per unit of energy generated. 


We have, by the light of the conditions 
so far as they present themselves, con- 
sidered the price reductions possible under 
electric systems on the grand scale. So have many electrical 
engineers; and they are dubious. “ Meteor” himself has in past 
times indicated that he is not a staunch believer in all that 
the Power Sub-Committee predicted; nor is he yet satisfied re- 
garding distribution costs. There may be more in some of the 
“parish pump supply undertakings,” as was shown recently when 
dealing with Mr. David Wilson’s data [see “ Memoranda” for 
Feb. 11, p. 266] than “ Meteor” himself is now willing to admit 
with, for the electric industry, some awkward truths permeating 
men’s minds. While it is true that £1 will not purchase from the 
gas supplier so many heat units as from the coal purveyor, the 
reason that of the two labour-saving heating agents—gas and 
electricity—the former will meet the public requirements more 
economically than electricity, and so always have superior place 
and force, is because electricity stands so far down the scale of 
thermal efficiency, and the difference is being made still greater, 
as was shown in an editorial article on “Twelve Million B.Th.U. 
per Ton” in last week’s “ JourNaL.” Our friend also asks, “ Do 
the gas people seriously imagine that they are going to duplicate 
the electric-mains throughout villages and rural districts with 
gas-mains for heating only?” The reply is “No.” Gas people 
intend to supply gas there for light, heat, and power. What is 
more a large proportion of villages and rural districts have 
already their gas-mains in position; and the question really is, 
Do the electrical people seriously imagine that they are going to 
duplicate the gas-mains throughout these villages and rural dis- 
tricts for isolated lighting and intermittent power custom? Doubt 
exists in many high quarters in the electricity supply industry, 
despite what our meteoric prophet says. 


There was recently a little liveliness at 
Muddle at Dundalk. one of the meetings of the Dundalk Dis- 


trict Council. The inquiry that Dr. P.C. 

Cowan, of the Local Government Board for Ireland, held in the 
town in 1911 is wellremembered. We recollect, too, that all in the 
electrical garden of Dundalk was going to be lovely, according to 
those who advocated—councillors who knew nothing about the 
tisks of electricity supply, let alone its technicalities—the setting- 
up of an electricity system. We have in mind, too, the predic- 
tions of Mr. George Airth, the Engineer and Manager of the Gas 
Company. These were contemptuously kicked aside as being of 
no value. . The truth is now before us. Mr. Airth’s predictions 
have largely matured ; those of the advocates of the electricity 
station have not. The public do not seem to have been very 
well informed as to the “ rake’s progress” of their electricity con- 
cern. There has been a fondness for the secrecy of discussion 
in Committee over the electrical financial position ; but at the 
meeting of the Council the proceedings at which are before us 
the position was dragged out of obscurity, and gave critics and 
defenders an opportunity of comparing their individual intelli- 
gences and making thrusts at each other’s statistical capacities. 
Incidentally, too, Mr. M‘Coy (whose name without the “ Mac” 
would have suggested a gentle, reserved, and courteous nature) 
referred to “the pleasing of the Scotchman Mr. Airth, and this 
Orange Company, the gas-house fellows.” The same gentleman 
admitted that the Gas Company is a paying concern; while he 
would have preferred that the financial position of the electricity 
undertaking had been “ discussed below in Committee.” There 
was talk of an overeraft at the Bank of £2000; a letter from the 
Local Government Board relative to it; and the County Council 
communicated with the Council ve the balance of last year’s 
emands amounting to £3349. But of capital importance is an 
explanation by the Town Clerk that, up to March 31, there was 
£7798 due to the general account of the Council by the Electricity 
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Department for sinking fund and interest. The rates, it also 
appéars, were put up by 1s. 6d. last year. But nobody seems to 
know with certainty whether or not this was for the electricity 
concern. At any rate, we do not trace any indication that the 
electricity concern received any help from the 1s. 6d. If it did, 
then the position is worse than was anticipated. The gas under- 
taking is a paying concern; the electricity concern admittedly is 
not, seeing that sinking fund and interest must be satisfied before 
the concern is out of debt, besides which provision should also be 
made for depreciation. These things all being admitted, then we 
know where in Dundalk to put our hands on business capacity 
and on pitiful business muddle. It is as well the public should 
have been placed in a position to form judgment; and the same 
public will now remember the pretty pictures that were presented 
to them in 1911 as to what electricity would accomplish in the 
hands of the District Council. Those councillors who believe in 
being honest and straightforward with the public will not be 
parties to these matters being kept concealed. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money has joined that 
little army of visionaries who see an 
unlimited quantity of wealth coming to 
us from coal if only we will confide its destinies to ae 
He completely disclosed his ignorance of the subject in an article 
that he contributed to the “‘ Sunday Chronicle” recently, and to 
which Mr. Wilfred Drake called attention in our Correspondence 
columns on April 8. We do not object to Sir Leo condemning 
the fearful waste of the wealth of the country by the crude use 
of coal on the domestic hearth; and he can even accuse the 
majority of steam-raising plants of being incredibly bad. But we 
do object to him trading on pure hypotheses, and writing of elec- 
tricity as though it showed the highest possible efficiency in the 
use of coal, and that there is nothing in existence that can better 
its performances. There is no need for the majority of steam- 
raising plants being incredibly bad. As a matter of fact, the 
electricity stations, with few exceptions, use steam-boilers ; and 
by the time they have generated electricity they have, the best of 
the plants, only realized about ro p.ct. thermal efficiency, which is 
worse than the modern coal fire, which can boast of about 20 p.ct. 
The average thermal efficiency of the generating stations of this 
country is only between 5 and 6 p.ct.; and the electrical claimants 
as to the possibilities vary their predictions from 13 to 20 p.ct. 
What has Sir Leo to say to these incontrovertible facts? A far 
greater efficiency than can ever be attained by electricity in 
heating operations is procurable by using gas direct as it is 
produced from coal. Every scientist who has studied this 
matter knows that Sir Leo is writing what is a crass absurdity 
when he says that, “ by the all-electric way, we can conserve our 
coal, making 1 ton perform in work what more than 2 tons per- 
form by our present clumsy methods.” He refers to the “ little 
electric plants that have been set up, encouraged by our unscien- 
tific legislators. Some electrical plants in the country cannot 
be properly described as “little;” and all of them—large and 
small—have been the product of the brain of some electrical ex- 
pert. Yet Sir Leospeaks of “ our electrical undertakings present- 
ing to the engineer a study in human folly beyond the power of 
words to exaggerate.” When he speaks of “ unscientific legisla- 
tors,” we can easily convict him from his owr pen of being one 
of them, so far as electrical generation is concerned. We will not 
pursue the article further, except to say that Sir Leo believes that 
the all-electric scheme, by supplying cheap and convenient power 
to producers, would so enlarge our industries as to give us by 1940 
a national income of over £5,000,000,000 a year. For the sake of 
the nation, we hope there is better ground for this declaration 
than for some of the other statements in the article. Never in 
their dreams have men of the electrical world pictured anything 
like this as representing the money potentiality of their industry. 


THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Appress by the PresipenT (the Hon, Georce B. CorTELYov). 


[Delivered at the Informal Conference, held March 13 and 14, 
in New York City.| 


Tuis conference meets at a time of world-wide reconstruction 
and readjustment. History records no other similar period, 


either in the diversity of its aspects or in the magnitude of its pro- 
blems. Nations and groups and individuals find themselves in 
radically new relations. Mankind is to measure results primarily 
by the yardstick of service and not of self-interest, by what we 
give rather than-what we get in our labours. But the fact must 
not be lost sight of that self-interest, properly directed, has ever 
been one of the guide-posts along the pathway to ordered liberty, 
and no scheme of government, or business, or society will be 
found suited to human affairs that unduly subordinates it either 
in international relations or in the daily life of the people. 

How to obtain a nice balance of these elements in government 
and business, to foster and safeguard among men the priceless 
rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” as we in 
America pronounce them, is engaging the best thought of the 
best minds of our time. 

LEssons OF THE PAST. 


I speak this morning, therefore, not of the past, save in neces- 
sary reference, but of the present and future of the gas industry. 


Money! 
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Its history has been recorded in many books, and in many tongues. 
To a body of gas men as representative as this to define its out- 
lines, to recount the periods that mark its greater achievements, 
would be to recall only that to which you all have ready access. 
So our purpose, while paying a tribute of unbounded respect and 
appreciation to the builders and workers through whose genius 
and devotion the industry has grown to its present world-wide 
dimensions, is to look ahead, and to bring home to ourselves and 
to all who serve it a realization that what is past is but the foun- 
— upon which we must build, broadly and securely, for the 
uture, 
War-TIME PARTICIPATION. 


Inspiring, indeed, is the report I make to you of the industry’s 
part in the great war; and that is so recent and so important that, 
in referring to it for a moment, I am not deviating from the an- 
nounced outline of these remarks. Where all did so splendidly, 
it is not possible to single-out anyone for special mention. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the war could not have been success- 
fully carried on without the aid of the gas industry; and the in- 
dustry, in the language of the day, made-good. It more than 
made-good. It met a great emergency promptly, and with high 
efficiency. It supported the Government and all the forces of 
liberty and civilization; and many of those who magnify its 
occasional shortcomings might. well search their own hearts for a 
sign of similar patriotic service. 

In addition to this indispensable element in the manufacture of 
high explosives, furnished in large quantity by the gas companies 
of the country, substantially all the carbon which was used for 
the gas defence of the United States forces, and for a consider- 
able portion of the Allied forces, was produced at one company’s 
plants. In innumerable other ways, locally and nationally, the 
industry played its great part. One company reports that 1500 
of its employees entered the service of the United States during 
the war; another, 1146; another, 1072; another, 637. Still an- 
other reports that, out of a total of fifty employees, sixteen went 
into the service. And as they return to us they are welcomed 
back to the places they left. Their influence will be a vitalizing 
force in our industry; and hallowed for all time will be the memory 
of those others from our ranks who made the great sacrifice. 

The whole record is typical. It was so throughout the land, in 
all lines of business. How creditable it is to American business, 
and how gratifying it is that our industry, helpful and patriotic in 
every previous emergency in its history, should have met this 
supreme test so finely and so completely ! 


Work OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Now as to the Association. Its work is rapidly nearing com- 
plete organization. For the first few months as much was done 
towards this end as was possible with so many of our men in the 
service, and with restrictions put upon our activities by the im- 
perative requirements of the Government. The foundation was 
laid, however, and upon it we have built. Since the signing of 
the armistice, the men have been returning, restrictions have 
been lifted, and the Association is assuming more and more the 
duties which you expected of it. Its sections and committees are 
busy ; its literature is reaching you in greater volume and sub- 
stance ; its relations with other organizations are being thoroughly 
established. Its Executive Board and officials are devoting time 
and energy to its affairs; and I feel that I am justified in assuring 
you that the work you entrusted to them is having their earnest 
thought and attention. 

It is the weakness of many Associations that they appear to 
lay the emphasis upon the multitude of their activities, with an 
accompanying large expenditure of money, rather than upon con- 
crete accomplishments. It is all-important that this Association 
should do a few things well, rather than attempt too much and do 
it all indifferently. But we must have a wide-awake organization, 
appealing to the interest and enthusiasm of the entire member- 
ship; open and frank discussions in our meetings; thorough co- 
operation between sections and committees and the membership 
generally; and animating all our activities the spirit that was 
revealed “over there” in the historic remark of a French to an 
American officer: ‘Your men are trained to go in only one direc- 
tion, and that is forward.” 

At the present time, the membership consists of : 


Holding companies. 


ON eee ee eee ee 
Manufacturer companies. . . . .... . 92 
Individual members (active). . . . . . . . Igor 


The gas company membership represents approximately 60 p.ct. 
of the total volume of gas business done in the United States. An 
active campaign is under-way to enlist the co-operation and sup- 
port of every gas company and manufacturer of gas appliance, 
equipment, and supplies in the country, in order to make the 
Association a truly national one and 100 p.ct. representative of 
the industry. The Association is more than national in scope. 
Our Canadian brothers are members; and as its influence grows, 
others will join us, to share in the great advantages that come 
from union in a common interest and a common cause. 


SECTIONS AND THEIR WorK. 


Of the work of the sections, I need not speak at length. You 
are, at least in a measure, familiar with it. As new needs present 
themselves, now sections can be formed. The Association must 
never become hidebound to any immutable programme. It must 









be flexible to be useful. It must be receptive to new ideas. It 
must reach the least as well as the greatest of companies, co- 
operating with all impartially, and lending its facilities at all 
points to the individual striving to advance himself; for in the 
help and encouragement it affords the employee, especially if he 
or she be among the younger and less conspicuous, it is building for 
the future of the industry and the progress and contentment of 
its entire personnel. 

Each section should develop into a great national organization, 
allied to the central body by those provisions of our constitution 
and bye-laws essential to successful unified effort. The sections 
are planned on this basis. The responsibility for accomplishment 
should be eagerly accepted by them ; and under the guidance of 
the Executive Board the results should be of a gratifying and 
lasting character. Gas should not yield the field to any rival. 
It should contest in the open for business, and should encourage 
inventive genius and chemical and engineering research by every 
means within its power. In this way only can the rich field of 
possibility be fully cultivated. 

As further indicating the steps that have already been taken 
to perfect the organization, the general and sectional committees 
appointed, and now actively engaged, are: 

General committees . ° 
Commercial section committees 
Technical section committees . 
Manufacturers’ section committees 
Accounting section committees 


i) 
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GENERAL RELATIONS. 


Our means of contact with the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington, on the larger aspects of the situation created by the war, 
were the two important bodies—the National Committee on Gas 
and Electric Service, Mr. John W. Lieb, jun., Chairman, and the 
National Committee on Public Utility Conditions, Mr. Philip H. 
Gadsden, Chairman. The former Committee acted for the utili- 
ties in placing their resources and facilities at the disposal of the 
Government ; the latter represented and safeguarded their finan- 
cial interests. These two National Committees discharged their 
duties in a conspicuously able manner. 

In conformity with the policy of establishing close relations 
with State and District Gas Associations, affiliation agreements 
have been drafted which will be submitted to both these Asso- 
ciations for ratification. The New England Association of Gas 
Engineers has already voted to affiliate with us. The Association 
will have a representative in attendance at the annual meetings 
of all the State and District Associations, whether affiliated with 
us or not. Special committees have been appointed for our re- 
presentation in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and at the annual convention of the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utility Commissioners. In this way we are prepared to 
keep in contact with the large national problems in which we are 
interested. 

The vitally important question of rates, and, intimately con- 
nected with it, that of the cost of materials—oil, coal, and others; 
the ever-mounting burden of taxation; and our relations with all 
forms of skilled and unskilled labour—these to-day stand out 
from among the many problems confronting the utility manager. 
We must by sane and helpful discussion and action assist him 
to a wise solution. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC. 

In many instances it is partly our own fault if the public mis- 
understands us. A utility company often adds to its embarrass- 
ment by allowing itself to be jockeyed into a position of unpopu- 
larity, due to the exigencies of local politics or other similar 
influences. 

APPEAL FOR INCREASED ACTIVITY. 


And so my appeal to-day is for renewed energy and enterprise ; 
for the pioneer spirit in research; for engineering efficiency in 
plants and workshops; for frankness and courtesy and progres- 
siveness in commercial departments; for study of accounting 
methods—to the end, among others, that the commissions and 
other public bodies who regulate our business may recognize the 
waste involved in many unnecessary requirements, and in all the 
paraphernalia of the pigeon-hole; for co-operation with the manu- 
facturers of our appliances and those who furnish our supplies; 
and, finally, for a publicity beneficial alike to the industry and to 
the public. 

The war has taught us many lessons. One of them is that suc- 
cess in great undertakings depends not upon the efforts of a few, 
however strong these may be, but upon the co-operation of the 
many, whose combined strength far exceeds that of any small, 
though relatively powerful, group. So in our own industry, every 
member must do his part if we are to measure up to the oppor- 
tunities that invite and challenge our best endeavours. But if 
all work together for the things that serve the general good, there 
is practically no limit to what may be accomplished. _ 

Who can measure the progress of the gas industry in the next 
decade, if vision and foresight be characteristic of its leaders of 
to-day? 











Benzol Output in Spain—The annual output of benzol in 
Spain before the war is said to have been 1150 tons; but since 
then several new plants have been installed, and the 1918 output 





is estimated at nearly 2000 tons. 
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INSTALLATION AND WORKING OF LARGE HORIZONTAL GAS-ENGINES. 


By H. Pituine, of Manchester. 


In their issue dated the 11th inst., thé “ Iron and Coal Trades Review ” published an abstract of a paper 
(of which we are now able to give the text) read on the 7th inst. at a meeting of the Cleveland Institution 


It is an interesting matter for speculation to consider what 
would have happened if the recent four years of war had brought 
about an imperative and sustained demand for large gas-engines 
as war weapons. In other words, suppose the course of the war 
had made it an absolute necessity to concentrate all the best 
technical and practical skill of the engineers of the world on the 
single object of producing in one working cylinder horse powers 
of a thousand and multiples upwards to the highest possible limit. 
Judging by the feats accomplished in other directions, it is certain 
that marvellous progress would have been made. Even without 
this special impetus, a great advance has been effected during the 
last ten years in matters of detail ; and as a result the safety and 
reliability of large gas-engines working with blast-furnace gas, have 
been placed on an unassailable footing. It is known that: 
(2) Blast-furnace gas-engines produce each B.H.P. at a cost of 

about 10,000 B.Th.U. 
(b) This low consumption cannot be equalled by any existing 

steam-engine or turbine. 
(c) A modern economical condensing steam-engine using 114 lbs. 


mately 23,000 B.Th.U. in the coal or blast-furnace gas fed 
to the boilers. The boiler plant efficiency is thus 63 p.ct. 
(d) A modern turbine of very large size requires about 11 lbs. 
of high superheated, high-pressure steam per Kw.-hour, or 
(say) 15,500 B.Th.U. per B.H.P. per hour in gas or coal; 
and smaller turbines, 17,000 to 23,000 B.Th.U. 
(e) This marked economy of the gas-engine, though accom- 


panied by larger initial cost and considerable upkeep and | 
maintenance expenditure is, nevertheless, so great as to | 
make the annual expenses balance-sheet of the large gas- | 


= more favourable than that of any other class of 
plant. 

As an example, take the case of a blast-furnace installation 
producing 2000 tons of iron per week, and therefore gas at the 
rate of (say) 37,000 c.ft. per minute. Of this, about 45 p.ct. is 
used in the stoves or lost—leaving available for blowing and 
power purposes 20,700 c.ft. a minute of (say) 105 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
at 60° Fahr., and 30 in. barometer, dry. hoe the basis of this 
calculation, see the Appendix. | 

Such a plant would produce power as follows: 


(a) Air BLowine (30,800 c.ft. air per minute at (say) 10 lbs. 


pressure. This is a first charge on the gas. 

Gas Turbine Unifiow 

Engines. Blowers. Engines. 

Brake-horse-power required. 1,360 .. T.70D as 1,360 
Gas consumed per B.H.P.- 
hour at 105 B.Th.U. per 

c. ft. i + 2 = Oa > os 290 ss 220 
Total gas per minute for 

Dlowers. . . .« « GM. 2,50 6,500 5,000 
Gas available for power per 

minute . . . . .C.ft. 18,550 14,200 15,700 


()) ELecrric GENERaToRs (after providing for blowing) : 


Gas Medium-Large 
Engines. Turbines, 
Gas consumed per kW.-hour. . . c.ft. 145 235 
Total Kw. theoretically available. . . 7;700 3,600 
Actual kw. sold—assuming 80 p.ct. sale 
factor ; . . «oye 6,160 2,880 


It will be noted from the above that for an output of 2000 tons 
of iron per week, and after providing for the necessary blowing, 
there would be a large surplus of gas available for producing 
electric power to the extent stated. The respective generator 
Savings may be given a monetary value by assuming the electric 
current as worth to-day an average sum of 5d. per unit. Thus, 
with 2000 tons of iron produced per week, a gas-engine installa- 
tion would save, or render available for sale, current to the yearly 
value of : 

(a2) £112,400 for a complete gas-engine installation. 

(0) £52,600 for a steam-boiler and turbine installation. 


The margin in favour of the gas-engine installation over tur- 
bines is, therefore, at the rate of £60,000 per annum. What pro- 
Portion of this saving would be used-up to cover interest and 
depreciation charges on the extra capital expenditure of a gas- 
engine installation and to cover the increased maintenance charge, 
it is impossible in the present state of the market to say defi- 
nitely. But assuming the difference in capital cost at to-day’s war 
Prices for the 7700 kw. gas-engine installation and the 3600 kw. 
turbine installation, and assuming that 20 p.ct. spare plant costs 
approximately £260,000, then to p.ct. for sinking fund and depre- 
Clation charges would account for £26,000. This leaves £34,000 
for maintenance and extra profit. It is submitted that the extra 
maintenance of the installation would use about £9000; and the 
het profit would therefore be £25,000 per annum. 

‘here is also a most important matter to be considered: Gas- 
€ngines require only o'7 gallon of cooling water per B.H.P. per 


















of Engineers. 


hour; whereas for boiler-feed and steam-condensing purposes 40 
to 50 gallons per B.H.P. per hour are required. This fact alone is 
frequently sufficient to make the adoption of gas-plant almost 
imperative. 

To utilize the available gas in the case cited would require a 
gas-power station containing (say) eight “ T.13” gas-engines— 
two being blowing engines and six generating engines—and the 
house being complete with a 4o-ton crane and complete piping 
system, air compressors, and air receivers for starting purposes, 
duplicated centrifugal pumps for the piston rod cooling service, 
duplicated low-pressure pumps for the low-pressure cylinder cool- 
ing service, and for lifting the discharged warm water to the top 
of the cooling towers. Such a house would be approximately 
300 ft. by roo ft.; and of the eight engines two would be spares— 
1.¢., one blowing engine and one generating engine. 


ABSTRACT OF GAS-ENGINE SPECIFICATION. 


A brief specification of the engines would be as follows: T.13” 
gas-blowing engine—horizontal double-acting four-cycle type, 


of superheated steam per B.H.P.-hour requires approxi. | with two gas cylinders and one air cylinder working in tandem 


on to one crank-pin. 


“T.13” Gas-Blowing-Engine. 
Gas cylinder diameter . Sake, “Tako 


1150 mm. 
Air cylinder diameter . to suit air pressure. 
Stroke. ee ew 1300 mm. 
Maximum blowing speed . 85 r.p.m. 
B.H.P. at rated output a 1690. 
Free air per minute at 10 lbs. pressure 38,000 c. ft. 

” ” 12 Ibs. ” 33,500 45 

” 14|bs. ,, 30,000 ,, 


Approximate range of working speed . 


—— 30 to 85 r.p.m. 
Net heat consumption per B.H.P. per hour at 


rated load . . a aa te tae 10,000 B.Th.U. 
Net heat value of dry blast-furnace gas at 

60° Fahr.and3o0in.bar. .... =. 105 B.Th.U. 
Gas consumption per B.H.P. per hour. 95 c. ft. 


Oil per 24 hours at 85 R.P.M., about 8 to 9 gallons. 


“ T.13” Gas-Power Engine. 


Gas cylinder, diameter .. . 1*150 mm. 
a «es se «ek Sf 1*300 mm. 
Speed ae 94 R.P.M. 
Normal continuous load . 1850 B.H.P. 
Maximum continuous load ° 2000 B.H.P. 
Maximum momentary load . . . 2200 B.H.P. 
Oil consumption in 24 hours, about. . . 10 gallons. 
Cooling water consumption, per B.H.P., per 

hour, based on maximum load, at 60° 

Fahr., about 1 te a oe > 7 gallons. 
Heat consumption at normal full load per 

B.H.P. perhour,about ..... . 10,000 B.Th.U. 
Heat consumption at three-quarters load, 

GE ak ak ay Be ee See 11,000 B.Th.U. 
Cyclic irregularity for driving ‘‘ D.C.’’ dynamo 1/150 


‘© A.C.”’ generator 1/250 

me ee a 1,350,000 kg.m.? 
2,250,000 kg.m.” 
26 to 27 tons 
220 lbs. per sq. in. 
145 c.ft. 


” ” ” 
G.D.? for ‘‘ D.C,’’ dynamo 

ae el 
Crane required to lift gas cylinder, about . 
Compressed air forstarting . . . . 
Gas per KW. hour at average loading 


Next let us assume that the plant is completely installed and 
that instructions are required to the staff engineers for the work- 
ing of the plant. Such instructions for starting and working the 
engines might be as follows: 


STARTING INSTRUCTIONS. 

In brief, the method of starting is as follows: 

1. Bar the engine round until the crank is about 30° over the 
back dead-centre (8 p.ct. of the stroke), and No. 2 cam (back end 
of the front cylinder) is just pointing below the horizontal, and 
away from the engine. 

2. The stop-valves on the gas ‘cylinders are closed; the stop- 
valve in the gas-main is opened; and any air in the gas reservoirs 
and pipes is got rid of through the air-clearing pipe. 

3. The oil-reservoir on the engine-bed is filled up; the oil-tanks 
filled; and lubrication generally attended to. All water services 
are turned on. 

4. Set the ignition gear for starting to about 5 p.ct. or (say) 25° 
before the dead-centre. When under-way, advance to from 10 to 
15 p.ct.—say 35°-45°—before the dead-centre, according to the 
engine speed and quality of gas. 

5. Close the main switch on the ignition board, and also the 
switches to the front cylinder. Open the switches to the cylinder 
taking compressed air (the back cylinder). 

6. Turn the compressed air on to one (the back) cylinder; and 
immediately the engine has started to move, but not before, open 
the gas stop-valve, on the front cylinder about one turn from the 
edge and edge position, or two turns of a sluice-valve. This 
cylinder should now fire, and the engine gathering speed. 

7. Cut out the compressed air on the back cylinder, and screw- 
down the air-valves on it; close the ignition switches to this 
cylinder; and open the gas stop-valve about two turns. 
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8. As the engine gathers speed, gradually open-out the gas stop- 
valves until the governor rises and partially closes the gas throttle- 
valves. The engine is now ready to be put on load. 

g. If a gas blowing-engine, the air control-valves under, the 
blowing cylinder must be fully opened before turning on the com- 
pressed air to the gas cylinder. 

1o. When the engine is under-way, open the valve in the cold 
blast-air main from the air cylinder; and then slowly close the 
control valves under the cylinder. 

11. To bring the engine up to speed, open the gas and air 
throttle valves by means of the hand-wheel control; at the same 
time opening-out the gas stop-valves in the cylinders. 

12. When the engine is away, close the compressed-air stop- 
valves and screw-down the air starting-valves on the cylinders, if 
there has not been time to do this earlier—as paragraph 7. 


WoRKING INSTRUCTIONS. 


1, The gas must be entirely free from suspended moisture, and 
should contain not more than o'o1 gramme of dust per cubic 
metre. It should contain no measurable quantity of tar. The 
temperature should not exceed 70° Fahr. 

2. Cooling water to be soft and free from acids, and reasonably 
free from suspended impurities. The temperature should not 
exceed 80° Fahr. in the summer. 

3. Lubricating oil should be of the best quality for this class of 
work ; and in particular it should leave no carbonaceous deposits, 
and produce no sludge when circulated through the engine. 

4. All water jackets should be washed-out periodically, at 
intervals of from two to six months, according to the quality of 
the water and the jacket in question. j 

5. Stuffing-boxes should be cleaned periodically, at intervals 
of one to six months, according to the design of the boxes and 
the quality of the oil and the gas. 

6. The ignition plugs should be cleaned or renewed periodically 
every four to twelve weeks, according to circumstances. 

7. The engine should be internally and externally inspected 
throughout about every six months. After experience has been 
gained, this period can often be increased to twelve months; but 
the first period should never exceed six months. 

8. The water temperatures should be taken once a day or once 
a week as circumstances dictate. The outlet temperature of the 
water should never exceed 150° Fahr., and preferably should be 
kept down below 120° Fahr. In the case of dirty waters, put 
plenty of water through at low temperature. 

g. Take occasional light-spring and main-spring diagrams. 

10. Adjust the ignition timing so as to give a nicely round 
explosion peak on the indicator card. 

11. The cylinders fire in the order 4, 3, 2, 1—No. 4 end being 
the rear and No. 1 the front. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATION OF CYLINDER. 


Next we will consider the best method of complying with the 
instructions ve inspection. The most difficult feature of the 
inspection would be the internal examination of the cylinder. In 
general proceed as follows: 

1. Disconnect the piston-rod couplings and the main cross- 
head. Remove the stuffing-boxes and cylinder covers 4 and 1. 

2. Take out the pistons and rods, the back piston going through 
the back cylinder, and the front piston through the front cylinder 
(or the back cylinder if preferred). 

3. Lower and remove the exhaust valves and seats (inner 
casings). 

4. Remove the inlet valves and inner casings. 

5. Remove the gas and air throttle valves. 

6. Test the water discharge pipes for being clear, by means of 
wires. 

7. Clean out the oil-filter and the oil-pipes. 

8. Remove and clean the air-valves on the blowing cylinder. 

g. Open-up and clean the gas piping and reservoir. 

_ Io. Open-out and clean the exhaust piping and expansion 
joiuts. 
PossIBLE RESULTs. 


Now that the inspection is over let us tabulate the possible re- 
sults—bearing in mind that the rate of gas-engine wear depends 
upon: (1) Quality of material; (2) lubrication; (3) cleanliness of 
gas and air; (4) alignment of engine; (5) finish of parts. 

Data have been kindly supplied by a number of firms, and the 
following information will be found to convey the actual amount 
of wear and tear noted by firms who have had several years’ ex- 
perience with large gas-engines of the horizontal type. It may 
be remarked that the engines have not included many improve- 
ments recently effected. 

CYLINDERS. 


Firm A.—About 0°03 in. of wear per year on diameter (at the worst 
point). 

Firm B,—About o'15 in. per year. 

Firm C,—About 0°04 in. per year. JRe-bore after seven years. 

Firm D.—Been running up to nine years without re-boring. 

Firm E,—About 0°02 in. per year. 

Firm F,—Average wear 0°03 in. per year. Liners last five years 
before requiring re-boring or renewing. 


PISTONS, 


Firm A.—Require renewing after four to five years, owing to ring 
grooves becoming too wide. ; 
Firm B.—Indefinite life. (Cast-iron pistons of medium size.) 





Firm C.—Cast steel, same experience as Firm A. Life of cast-iron 
piston (old type) uncertain ; average fifteen months, 

Firm D.—Indefinite life. (Cast iron.) 

Firm E.—No sign of failures after one year. 

Firm F.—Average life three years; but improved pistons have so 
far shown no signs of failing. All pistons of cast iron, 


Piston Rops. 


Firm B.—Re-turn after six years. Wear about 0'o4 to 005 in. per 
year. (Measured on diameter.) 

Firm C.—Life six to eight years. Wear o'06 in. per year. 

Firm D.—Mostly not yet re-turned after eight to ten years. 

Firm F.—Wear about o’o! to 0'02 in. per year. 


Piston RINGs. 
Firm B.—Life one-and-a-half to two years. 
ness per year. 
Firm C.—Life one-and-a-half years. 
Firm D.—Life several years. 


Firm E.—Wear about 0°03 in. of thickness per year. 
Firm F.—Life nine months, 


Wear 0°25 in. of thick- 


SturFinG-Box RINGs. 


Firm B.—Life four to five years. 

Firm F.—Life very variable ; anything up to two years. 
on condition of piston-rod. 
destroys the packing. 


Depends 
Hot piston-rod generally 


Gas-ENGINE CLEANING PRACTICE. 


Firm B.—Wash-out cylinder, cylinder cover, and exhaust inner 
casing jackets every three months. General internal 
inspection every six months. 

Firm C.—Wash-out cylinder jackets every six months. 

Clean stuffing-boxes every four to six weeks. 
Attend to ignition plugs every four to six weeks. 
General inspection every twelve months. 

Firm D.—Wash-out cylinder jackets every three months. 
Clean exhaust-valve seats every six months. 
Clean inlet-valve boxes every five to six months. 
Clean stuffing-boxes every nine to twelve months. 

Firm F.—Wash-out cylinder jackets and cylinder cover every ten to 
twelve weeks. 

Clean exhaust-valve seat jackets about every four weeks. 
Clean inlet valves every eight to nine weeks. 

Clean governor gas-valves and hand regulating valves 
every four to five weeks. 

Clean gas stop-valves on cylinders every eight to ten 
weeks. 


Summary of Replies, re Gas-Engine Troubles. 
LarRGE ENGINES. 
Firm A.—Fracture of piston rods at couplings, due probably to 
misalignment. 


Leakage of water from piston-rods past internal fittings. 
No other troubles. 


MeEpiuM ENGINEs. 


Firm B.—Exhaust valves were at first water-cooled and trouble- 
some. Not water-cooled now, and are satisfactory. 
Cylinders of single-piece design fractured. Cover and 
exhaust-valve boxes fractured, due to defective castings. 
Materials must be of the best. Gas must be clean, and 
free from tar and dust. 


MEDIUM AND LARGE ENGINES. 

Firm C.—Cylinders (built up) ; no troubles. Pistonscracked. New 
designs have effected improvement. 
Stuffing-boxes.—Old type gave much trouble with hot 
rods. New design gives notrouble, and runs much longer 
without cleaning. 
Exhaust-valve seats and boxes.—Trouble experienced 
with the joint of the seat to the cylinder of the old de- 
sign. 

Firm —. fractures due to undue rigidity and unequal 
expansion. 

Firm E.—Exhaust-pipe fractures as Firm D. New type ready, but 
not yet at work. ; 

Firm F.—Troubles generally due to the heating-up of the piston- 
rods in the stuffing-boxes. 
No serious difficulties experienced. 


The statements and data given above indicate that during the 
past decade, when the general status in respect of improved manu- 
facture had not attained to the high point prevailing to-day, even 
such maintenance charges as are indicated by the returns do not 
seriously reduce the dividend-earning capacity of a gas-engine 
installation. 

Dividing the responsibility of upkeep between the makers and 
the users of the engine, the position is as follows: 


The makers are responsible for : 


(a2) The general design and suitability of the engine as a whole. 
(b) The materials used in the manufacture of the engine. 

(c) The workmanship used in the engine. 

(d) The erection of the engine. 


In respect of workmanship, particular care requires to be paid, 
and the utmost degree of perfection attained, to ensure the abso- 
lute dead-alignment and squareness of the crankshaft with the 
engine, and of the cylinders and various guides. In particular, 
the piston-rods and cross-heads must be axially perfectly true 
with each other and with the cylinders in which they work. 
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The users of the engine are responsible for :— 

(a) Providing clean gas at the right temperature. (Hot or dusty 
gas should be unthinkable.) 

(b) Good soft water. This should be regular in quantity, and 
at a satisfactory temperature. 

(c) Lubricating oil, regular and of right quality and quantity. 

(d) Systematic cleaning of gas-pipes and water-jackets. 

(e) Systematic inspection and cleaning of cylinders and valves 
to remove dirt, carbon, and other deposits. 

(f) Proper maintenance of spare parts, ignition plugs, spare 
exhaust valves, piston-rings, piston-rod packing rings, and 
such other details as are necessary to secure the requisite 
continuity of operation. 

(g) Closing-up brasses, preventing knocking, and in particular 
maintaining true alignment of the piston-rods, in the event 
of the slide-blocks wearing or the foundations settling. 

Touching on the above, the degree of cleanliness in the gas is of 
the very firstimportance. Itis quite easy to-day to obtain a degree 
of cleanliness of o’o1 gramme of dust per cubic metre of gas; but 
in the near future it is highly probable that even this amount of 
dust will be regarded as disagreeably high. Clean gas, however, 
should be accompanied by equally clean air; and attention can 
be profitably directed to providing facilities for cleaning the air 
for the gas-cylinders and blowing cylinders. 

As regards water, if the water is not pure and soft, an artificial 
water-softening plant is as much a necessity as it would be in a 
steam installation. 

Considerable information is, of course, already available on 
much of the preceding subject matter; and it is foreign to the 
purpose of the present paper to discuss in detail questions of 
capital expenditure, total annual running costs obtainable with 
each particular type of plant, and so forth. 

The main object of the present paper is to state, and doubly 
repeat, that progress in gas-engine manufacture has been during 
the past decade, and is now, rapid; and at the present time a state 
of affairs has been brought about which enables gas-engines to 
compete on better terms than ever before with all rival systems 
of power production when the use of blast-furnace gas is found 
to be available. 

To emphasize this point, I would now mention some of the 
special features which had been developed or introduced in 
recent years. 


(a) Adoption of built-up cylinder, with liners to eliminate 
casting and expansion stresses. 

(b) New method of fitting the piston-rod whereby the position 
of the piston on the rod is adjustable. This is of great 
value when dealing with spare parts, inasmuch as any 
spare piston or rod can be accurately fitted in position so 
that the piston-rings come exactly to the edge of the bell- 
mouth in each case, although the cylinder dimensions may 
not in each case exactly coincide. 

(c) New type of piston-rod packing, whereby the whole pack- 
ing is much more accessible for cleaning, overhaul, inspec- 
tion, and repair, without the necessity of removing same 
from the rod. 

(d) New type of exhaust valve-box, with renewable valve-seat, 
and also special arrangements for detecting any leakage 
between the exhaust valve-box and the cylinder body. 
This is calculated to save in many cases the renewal of a 
cylinder. 

(e) New arrangement of exhaust pipe and new design of expan- 
sion joint, with a view to avoiding fracture. 

(f) New type of piston, free from bending stresses. With this 
type of piston, the liability to fracture due to bending 
stresses is greatly reduced. 

(g) New frictionless air-valve for the blowing cylinder. This 
valve is superior to certain well-known German valves. 

(4) Improved arrangement of powerful servo-motor governor 

_ _for the electric generating engines. 
(}) New arrangement of ignition switch-board, with visible 
_ indication of correct functioning of all igniters. 
(j) Improved and simplified inlet-valve arrangement. 
CONSERVATION OF FUEL. 


In conclusion, I wish to make a few remarks on the question of 
the conservation of fuel. The Report of the Royal Commission 
on the “Conservation of the Coal Supplies of Great Britain” 
indicates a probability that legislation will in the near future lay 
heavy penalties (and possibly an absolute veto) on the use of 
wasteful engines and boilers. 

There are, however, to-day large numbers of power users, pos- 
sessors of out-of-date inefficient plant, who, obtaining a fair or 
good return from their businesses, have continued to use power 
plants which have been a disgrace and an everlasting shame to 
their owners and to the country and government which continue 
to allow such wasteful depletion of their coal resources. Why 
to-day should any man (whether his business be profitable or not) 
be permitted to go on using, as thousands of firms producing 
millions of horse power are doing at this moment, engines which 
use double, quadruple, aye thirty-fold the amount of steam and 
coal which suffice a modern equipment. 

To-day in the rolling mills of South Wales, the Black Country, 
the North of England, and Scotland, there are amazing cases of 
engines of 30 to 60 years of age using in the most wasteful manner 
from 60 to 200 Ibs. of steam per H.P.-hour. Compare this with 
the 9 to 15 lbs. required to-day for modern plants even of the 





smallest sizes. In terms of coal, the former plants, with lament- 
able boilers to correspond, use about 12 to 40 lbs. of coal per 
H.P.-hour, as against 14 to 2 lbs. for a modern installation. Also 
there are many cases of blast-furnaces which are not equipped 
for the economical utilization of blast-furnace gas. Many thou- 
sand kw. are thus wasted; and, in lieu thereof, coal-burning 
generating plant has in some form or other to be installed. Com- 
ment seems to be quite superfluous. It is action and a veto which 
are required. 

Consequently, it is suggested in the case of large installations 
like iron and steel works, and wherever blast-furnace gas is avail- 
able, that the considerations outlined in this paper should not be 
laid aside before careful thought has been given to the subject. 
The trend of modern experience is definitely in the direction of 
the most complete utilization of any source of heat supply, even 
at the cost of increased capital expenditure. 


Appendix. 

A cubic foot of dry blast-furnace gas (Cleveland practice) has a 
net heat value of about 105 B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 60° Fahr. 
and 30 in. bar. 

Each ton of pig iron requires (Cleveland practice) 155,000 c.ft. 
of air, and gives 190,000 c.ft. of gas—all measured at 60° Fahr. 
and 30 in. bar. 

The average boiler plant efficiency is taken as 63 p.ct., includ- 
ing all losses. 

To blow 1000 c.ft. of free air per minute against a pressure of 
10 lbs per sq. in. takes 44°2 B.H.P. in a reciprocating blower, or 
55 B.H.P. in a turbo-blower. 

The capital outlay (land and coal storage excluded) is £40 per 
kw. for a gas installation; £25 per kw. for turbines. Spares 
should equal zo p.ct. of the working plant. 








WAR-TIME OIL PROBLEMS. 


Some time before the war, it fell to the lot of Sir Frederick 
Black, K.C.B., to go into statistics and estimates of oil production 


and consumption all over the world, not merely at the moment, 
but for a specified term of years ahead. He explained, however, 
in an address delivered by him last week as President of the In- 
stitution of Petroleum Technologists, that estimates of possible 
petroleum requirements which were formed before the war were 
far exceeded by the actual needs of the stupendous struggle. It 
was not only a question of increased quantities that had to be 
dealt with, but the fact that these increases were not in uniform 
proportions of the various products. Consequently, difficulties of 
refinery adjustments, as well as of production and transportation, 
had tobe met. Among the main problems were: (1) Whether the 
world could produce the aggregate supplies that were required 
for the service of the war. (2) Whether the processes of refining 
could be so adjusted that the increased quantities of heavy fuel 
could be obtained, as well as those of petrol or gasoline. The 
use of toluol-benzene extracted from Borneo oil was a valuable 
addition to our supply of high explosives. From the latter part 
of 1916, the Ministry of Munitions and the Admiralty, under able 
advice, had given special attention to the home production of oil 
from shale and cannel coal. In the then state of knowledge and 
development of processes of high-temperature and low-tempera- 
ture distillation, there was necessarily much room for doubt and 
diverse opinions, both as to the best systems of distillation and as 
to the resources of cannel. The line of immediate progress was 
found to be the use of retorting facilities at some of the existing 
gas-works of the country. Much useful work, the President said, 
was done; and though in time of peace the home production will 
have special difficulties to contend against, it need not be doubted 
that home production of oil from cannel and other coal will sooner 
or later be one of the sources of supply the market will need. 


Manager to the National Gas Council. 


We congratulate Mr. Edward J. Fottrell, B.Sc. (Leeds), Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., upon his appointment to the responsible position 
of Manager of the National Gas Council. Mr. Fottrell has had a 
varied experience in, and associated with, the gas industry. All 
personal gifts and experience that he possesses, we may be sure, 
will have full scope offered them in connection with the work of 
the Council. Before the war, Mr. Fottrell was Distributing En- 
gineer to the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
“Company. This office he resigned in order to join the Royal 
Engineers. He was at the War Office for some time, but left 
there, at the request of the Ministry of Munitions, in order to act 
as Technical Adviser on Ammonia Conservation. Following this, 
he took up work at the Department of Explosives Supplies. 








ti, 
—— 


Nitrate of Soda Control Suspended.—The Minister of Munitions 
announces that the control of nitrate of soda will be suspended 
on and from May 15. General licences will, however, be issued 
until that date, authorizing dealings in nitrate of soda; but the 
licences will not authorize the holders to enter into any trans- 
action which involves the actual movement of nitrate (except 
within the British Isles) before May 15. All applications for 








licences should be addressed to the Ministry of Munitions 
(Department of Explosives Supply), Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation (Eastern District) was held in the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, last Saturday. Sympathetic reference was made to 
the recent death of Mr. J. B. Scott, of Cowdenbeath. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. R. B. WappeE.Lt (Polmont) then delivered his address, 
which, after some remarks upon the Association’s work under 
war conditions, proceeded as follows. 


It is surprising to know that only a very small section of the 
people are aware of the great assistance that the gas industry 
gave to the various Government Departments in the prosecuting 
of the great World War, and also to find that even those who 
ought to be aware of this are not prepared to give the industry 
the moral support which it so richly deserves, and the very fact 
that the Government themselves are to all appearances “ boost- 
ing” the electric industry to the utmost. Again, the various 
commissions that have been set up to investigate the housing 
problem are boldly setting forth that, as the result of their deli- 
berations, they find electricity superior as a lighting agent, &c. 
Surely there must be something radically wrong that this should 
be so. Or is it simply the fact of the money interest? How- 
ever, I do not think the gas industry will remain long under a 
cloud if everyone interested will do his little quota towards the 
advancement of the industry, whether it be in the way of manu- 
facturing the gas, working-up the valuable bye-products, or im- 
proving the various gas appliances now in use. 


STATUS AND REMUNERATION. 


In the Technical Press much has appeared of late in regard 
to the status and remuneration of gas managers; and an attempt 
is being made to rectify this matter. I was very pleased indeed 
to read some time ago a notice by the North British Association 
of Gas Managers advising intending applicants for a managership 
then vacant not to accept less than a certain salary for the posi- 
tion. This was a step in the right direction, as no doubt some 
people will accept any salary whatever to get the position, for- 
getting that they are in the first place lowering themselves and 
doing infinite harm to others, although they may be at the time 
bettering themselves financially. There is no doubt that it is 
very difficult sometimes for a junior to get his first managership; 
and in some cases there may be a tendency to cut the salary. 
But I really think that this under-estimation of one’s capabilities 
is fatal, and at the same time does incalculable harm to others. 
I would therefore at this stage take the liberty of suggesting that 
the members of this Association should form themselves into 
(say) ‘‘ A Gas-Works Assistants’ Protection Association ;” and I 
have not the least doubt that our parent body, the North British 
Association, will give us every possible support if we simply 
become affiliated with them in some way or another. 


STEAMING IN HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 


This phase of the industry has been the subject of much con- 
tention, as to whether it is a financial success or not to steam the 
charges in a horizontal retort. It has without doubt been proved 
to the satisfaction of all that the steaming in verticals is one of 
the greatest advances we have made. This practice has come to 
stay, and will no doubt result in the lowering of the cost of pro- 
duction to a still further extent. So that it will be quite probable 
that many gas undertakings will be able to sell gas at 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., if the coal and material were somewhat 
reduced in price, and provided there are not heavy capital charges 
to meet. 

In July of last year, I first tried the steaming of charges in hori- 
zontal retorts; and the result obtained was very encouraging 
indeed. No doubt when this process of increasing the make of 
gas per ton was first mooted—and even to-day there are some 
still sceptical—it was not considered practical; but I think those 
who have persevered with it and studied the defects, and have 
endeavoured to remedy them, have at least managed to keep up 
their supply of gas, even when the deliveries of coal were very 
meagre indeed. 

In the first trial I had a superheater in one of the gas-flues 
underneath the bottom retorts. I found this, however, was very 
expensive to keep up, as at times there was not enough steam 
passing through, so that it got burnt out. The method of fitting- 
up retorts was to insert a perforated pipe through a hole bored in 
the retort-lid. A tapered plug was screwed on to the end of the 
pipe, so as to form a joint between the lid and the pipe. The 
connection to the steam supply was made with a union coupling. 
The whole apparatus can be easily connected by the stokers on 
the shift. The retorts were charged full from back to front, and, 
after eight hours had elapsed, the perforated steam-pipe was 
inserted. At first there was a tendency to have an excess of 
steam, resulting in the usual reduction of the temperature of the 
retort and weakening of the ammoniacal liquor. Another defect 
noticed was that the body of coke had not fallen down in any way 
for 3 ft. in the front of the retort, which made the drawing of the 
retort somewhat difficult. The latter defect was no doubt due to 
the fact that the temperature of the incandescent coke at the 





front of the retort was too low, and therefore the chemical action 
desired was not obtained. 

After the above experience, I had pipes bored with ;;-in. holes 
at intervals of 4 in., and staggered as well, only to within 3 ft. 
from the mouthpiece. Secondly, instead of charging the retorts 
full from back to front, the charge was tapered off 4 ft. from the 
front of the retort gradually. Discs were inserted on the outlet 
sides of the steam-valves with a hole bored in them, and a steam- 
reducing valve fixed on the supply pipe to the retort, set at 40 lbs. 
These alterations resulted in much better working. The steam 
supply to each retort was constant, and could not be tampered 
with in any way. The reducing of the steam pressure from 
60 Ibs. to 40 lbs., and increasing the size of the holes in the pipe, 
resulted in the steam having a slower rate of travel, and, being 
more evenly distributed over the retort, increasing the contact 
with hot coke in the retort. The perforated pipes last for four to 
five weeks with proper care and attention. 


Steaming the Charges in Retorts. 
MONTHLY REPORT FOR OCTOBER, 1918. 


203 tons of coal at 25s. 6d. per ton (delivered at works), £261 3s. 

















Per 1000 C.Ft. 
aps tomp-atess. Gd. . . . . £26% 3 0 ee 25° 69d. 
Stokers’ wages .... . 50 17 II om 5‘0od. 

£312 O11 30° 69d. 

Tar and liquor saleable . £23 10 3 Sm 2°23d. 
Coke saleable. .... . 140 3 2 . 13°74d. 
£163 13 5 15974. 

Net cost of gastoholder . . 14'72d. 


Gas made per ton of coal carbonized, 12,020 c.ft. (steaming). 
Tar and liquor sold per ton of coal carbonized, 49 o1 gallons. 
Coke ve ss +0 a6 9‘0o cwt. 
Ordinary Coal Gas. 
MONTHLY RETURN FOR JANUARY, IgIQ. 
259 tons of coal at 25s. 6d. per ton (delivered at works), £321 4s. 6d. 
Per 1000 C.Ft. 











259 tons at25s.6d. . . . . £321 4 6 a 28° 26d. 
Stokers’ wages .... . 49 7 9 = 4°34d. 
£370 12 3 32'60d. 
Tar and liquor saleable . £32 17 11 os 1* 89d. 
Coke saleable . 18g 16 7 a 14°07d. 
15 96d. 
Net cost of gastoholder . . 16°64d. 

Gas made per ton of coal carbonized, 10,530 c.ft. 

Tar and liquor sold per ton i 43 6 gallons. 
Coke sold per ton oa 10°00 cwt. 


At present a bench of four retorts is being renewed with sec- 
tional silica retorts (95 p.ct.); and it is proposed to insert the 
steam at the back, which I think has several advantages over the 
system just described. In the first place, the upkeep of the pipe 
is done away with. The steam, being inserted at the back of the 
retort, comes in contact with the coke which isin the hottest zone 
of the retort, and therefore the desired chemical action is more 
rapid and complete. Again, the steam can be turned on (say) six 
hours after the retorts have been charged, resulting in the water 
gas produced passing through the partly carbonized portion of 
the charge in the front half of the retort, and thereby picking up 
the hydrocarbons, or, in other words, scavenging this portion of 
the charge. 

No doubt, as we gain experience, many improvements will be 
made. It is surely more desirable, if possible, to produce water 
gas inside vertical or horizontal retorts, when we have already 
the necessary means of keeping the coke in an incandescent state, 
than to withdraw the coke from the retort by some mechanical 
means to an outside producer, cooling the coke in the process, 
and requiring to raise the temperature before being able to pro- 
duce the gas. 

It was my intention to have given a complete analysis of the 
resultant gases; but, unfortunately, I have not been able to get 
the delivery of the apparatus necessary in time to enable me to 
carry out the tests. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. LawrENcE Farguuar (Alloa) said that steaming either in ver- 
tical or horizontal retorts was almost a new thing. Before the war, 
he had tried steaming in vertical retorts; but they had not reached the 
stage when a definite conclusion could be come to regarding the results. 
Steaming was a feature of modern carbonization, and was the result 
of the tendency to increase the yield of gas from any charge. There 
seemed to be a doubt as to whether the benefits derived from it out- 
weighed the disadvantages. In some works, the results seemed to be 
beneficial ; in others, they were not. Mr. Waddell mentioned that the 
gas industry had not received the recognition of the authorities in re- 
spect of what it had done in war-time. This was quite true. There 
seemed to be an electrical body behind the Government which was to 
a great extent “boosting” the idea of super-generating stations. He 
believed, however, that, when the whole subject came to be thrashed 
out, carbonization in gas and coke-oven plant would come to its own. 
They must use this to get the bye-products. : 

Mr. Gourtay (Markinch) said he had been trying steaming a little ; 





but sometimes he thought they were better without steaming, when 
the loss in coal, coke, and tar was considered. He made a test one 
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day—allowing the coal to lie in the retort for five hours. The first 
hour gave 1000 c.ft.; the second hour about 700 c.ft.; and the next 
hour only about 200 c.ft. Putting the steam in at the back of the 
retort, he thought would be of advantage over introducing it at the 
front. Had Mr. Waddell observed any deterioration in the heating 
power of the gas with steaming? At the time they were steaming at 
Markinch they had several complaints from bakers that they were not 
getting the same heat from the coke used in their ovens. 

Mr. WADDELL, in reply, said that unless one used superheated steam, 
the temperature went down very considerably. They had been in- 
clined to put in too much steam to start with ; but it was surprising the 
small quantity of steam that was required. Since writing his paper, 
he had put in the steam at the back of the retort—only supplying 
steam at 10 lbs. pressure ; and it had done very well. The ammonia- 
cal liquor did not fall below 34° Twaddel. The coke was certainly 
deteriorated. He had had the same complaints as Mr. Gourlay. In 
regard to a question asked by Mr. Campbell, of Kinross—as to whether 
he had found any deterioration caused in the retorts from time to time 
—Mr. Waddell said that his experience had not been long enough to 
enable him to say. But he had had considerable experience of steam- 
ing in vertical retorts; and he never saw any signs of deterioration in 
these retorts. 

On the motion of Mr. Moyes (Granton), a cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Waddell for his paper. 


New OFFfice BEARERS. 


The office-bearers for the ensuing year were afterwards elected ; 
and the report of the Council and balance-sheet were approved of. 

Mr. Lawrence Farquhar, of Alloa, who has now been demobilized, 
succeeds to the presidency. 

The CHAIRMAN took the opportunity of congratulating him, on 
behalf of the members, on his return to civil life. Mr. Farquhar, he 
said, had taken very great interest in the Association; and he hoped 
the members would turn out well during the session, and show their 
appreciation of their new President. Mr. Farquhar had done his bit in 
France ; and it was up to the members to do theirs, and support him 
during his term of office. 

Mr. Farguuar, replying, said it was almost impossible for him to 
express the pleasure he felt at being back at an Association meeting 
once again, and his thanks to the members for keeping the chair open 
for him during the past four years. It was one of the few, but greatly 
appreciated, compensations that had come to him after the rigours 
and strain of life at the front. 

Mr. D. Campbell (Kinross) was elected Vice-President ; and as 
Mr. M. Darling, of Aberdour, wished to retire from the office of 
Secretary and Treasurer, it was agreed—on the motion of Mr. 
Farguuar, seconded by Mr. Moves—to appoint Mr. Laing, of Stir- 
ling. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the thanks of the Association to Mr. 
Darling for his services during the past two years. 

Mr. Wm. Geddes, of Granton ; Mr. A. M‘Donald, of Prestonpans; 
and Mr. J. J. Scott, of Largo, were elected to the vacancies on the 
Council. 

The arrangements for next year’s syllabus were remitted to the 
Council; and, on the motion of Mr. MovEs, seconded by Mr. Gourtay, 
it was agreed to continue the subscription at 6s. and 1s. of a levy for 
another year. 








Midland Junior Gas Association.—The annual general meeting 
of the Midland Junior Gas Association will be held in the 
Reading-Room of the Council House, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
May 1, when the report and accounts will be submitted. A smok- 
ing concert is being arranged in conjunction with the meeting. 


Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry.—His 
Majesty the King has graciously consented to be Patron, and His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales Vice-Patron, of the annual 
meeting of the Society, which is to be held in London, on July 15 
to 18. A General Committee is being formed, to include some of 
the foremost representatives of science and industry. The open- 
ing meeting will be at the Mansion House, when Prof. H. Louis 
will deliver his Presidential Address. The Chemical Engineering 
Group will take part in the conference. 


Gas-Works Coal Stocks.—The “ Iron and Coal Trades Review,” 
in its last issue, says: The recovery in the position of gas-coal 
reserves shows how very favourable the situation would have 
become had no interruptions occurred in production. To some 
extent the position has been eased by the lengthened period of 
daylight and the operation of daylight saving. But, even allow- 
ing for these factors, the improvement is very marked; and the 
position is the most favourable shown since the first publication 
of the weekly list by the Coal Controller’s Department. There 
are 22 gas-works with less than one week’s supply (including five 
works with less than three days’); and 61 works with less than 
two weeks’ supply. 


_ An Allied Chemical Association.—The correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Times ” states that a two-days inter-allied conference in Paris of 
Associations of Pure and Applied Chemistry concluded last Tues- 
day with a banquet, among the 350 guests present at which were 
included Lord Moulton and Prof. Henry Louis. He adds that the 
conference has laid the foundation for an Inter-Allied Chemical 
Association, to replace the International Association of pre-war 
times. The initiative of M. Paul Kessner, of Lille, the President of 
the French Society of Industrial Chemistry, has attained its just 
reward, and it is hoped the position of the new Association, 
whose duty it will be to utterly defeat German competition in 
the chemical industries, will attract the adhesion of every one of 
the neutral countries. 












COLLOIDAL FUELS. 


Composites of Oil, Tar, and Carbon. 


The Executive Committee of the Submarine Defence Associa- 
tion, of New York, have authorized the publication of a statement 
concerning new colloidal fuels developed under their auspices 
since the United States entered the war, and now fully tested and 
demonstrated. The author of the report is Mr. Lindon W. Bates 
(the Chairman of the Engineering Committee of the Association), 
in whose hands rests the commercial introduction of colloidal 
fuel, and who has had personal direction of its development. In 
making an oil-and-coal composite, an insuperable difficulty 
heretofore has been the persistent settling-out or sedimentation 
of the heavy coal and tar particles. This destroyed the value 
and utility of all mechanical mixtures. 


To-day, the report states, it is possible to suspend for months 
in oil 30 to 40 p.ct. of coal, pulverized so that about 95 p.ct. 
passes through a 200-mesh screen, assisting the suspension with 
a special fixateur, It is possible to combine in a stable liquid fuel 
about 45 p.ct. of oil,20 p.ct. of tar,and 35 p.ct. of pulverized coal, 
thereby replacing over one-half of the oil, securing equal or 
greater heat values per barrel, and saving considerable cost. 
Pulverized coal burned alone cannot in many cases replace oil. 
Especially is this true on shipboard. Radical changes in oil- 
burning installations become necessary ; and its storage requires 
too much space, and in this way limits the cruising radius of war 
vessels, 

Pulverized coal can be successfully held in suspension, so that 
the colloidal liquid flows freely through the pipes, preheaters, 
and burners of ships and power, heating, and industrial plants 
equipped to burn fuel oil. Months after mixing, the composites 
show little or no deposit. A fixateur, which comprises about 
I p.ct. or 20 Ibs. per ton, acts to stabilize the particles of pulver- 
ized coal dispersed in the oil. In colloidal fuel, every solid par- 
ticle has its film of liquid hydrocarbon and a protective and 
peptizing colloid, itself combustible. The particles are in three 
classes as to dimensions—coarse, colloid, and molecular. By 
coarse, is meant the fineness of fifty million particles per cubic 
inch. The fixatear and fixated oil are readily made, and may be 
shipped anywhere. The manufacture or distribution of the new 
fuels incorporating solid carbons in fixated oils involves no doubt- 
ful process or industrial problem. On burning, the combustion 
is so complete that, with fair coal, there is left no slag and very 
a ash ; what there is being light as pumice and granular as 
sand. 

It is the property of colloidal fuel that, without loss of efficiency 
per unit volume or change of oil storage or burning equipment, it 
makes possible the conservation of at least 25 p.ct. of the fuel oil 
now burned, or, conversely, with the oils now available it increases 
by 50 p.ct. the world supply of fuel that is liquid. A number of 
new fuels have been realized, each with varying percentages of 
oil and solid carbon. One useful composite, in the range of ordi- 
nary temperatures, is composed of about one-half coal and one- 
half oil. Another unctuous semi-liquid is nearly three-fourths 
coal and one-fourth oil. All the fuel pastes aré mobile to sus- 
tained and easily applied pressure, and may thus be pumped, fed, 
and atomized in the combustion chamber. These semi-fiuid 
composites will constitute the most compact and safest fuel for 
domestic and industrial use; and they will largely eliminate the 
smoke and ash nuisances of cities. 

As an example of conservation to be effected through the new 
colloidal fuel, the report gives an estimate of what would result 
by its substitution for the 2,900,000 barrels of oil now consumed 
yearly in the power plants of New England. By displacing only 
25 p.ct. of the oil with pulverized coal, a saving of 675,000 barrels 
would be secured. Estimates of the cost of this new fuel indicate 
a valuable reduction in the fuel expenses of New England power 
plants. Moreover, in New England, graphitic anthracites, gas- 
house coke and tar, and charcoal can be used effectively. Thus 
there may be a marked saving of transport—3o p.ct. as to oil, 
and 30 p.ct. as to coal. On the other hand, the 2,900,000 barrels 
brought to New England, when employed in colloidal fuel, can do 
the work of nearly 4,000,000 barrels, with the marked economies 
and advantages inherent to producing and applying heat with 
liquid as against solid fuel. Each locality may have its special 
composite, containing the cheapest available coal, oil, and other 
ingredients. 

A demonstration test unit, to manufacture and use colloidal 
fuel on land, is installed at Brooklyn; and it is now to be tested 
at several steel-making plants. The largest field of use and oil 
conservation is in furnace work—direct fired, reverbatory, regene- 
rative, and crucible furnaces; for brick-kilns, for air, annealing, 
bolt-heading, blacksmithing, brass melting, billet heating, forging, 
rivet heating, and open-hearth furnaces now fitted for oil. About 
70 p.ct. of the oil they now use will do the present duty of too p.ct., 
and do it more cheaply. A certain steel plant uses 3000 barrels 
of oil daily, and will soon require 4500 barrels. But the 3000 
barrels of oil with coal incorporated and used in colloidal fuel 
will be ample for full output, saving about 500,000 barrels per 
annum, with less cost, and with great conservation of actual oil 

and oil transport. There are legions of liquid fuel users large 
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and small. As a corollary of these developments, there will be 
very many more. 

A further research was started by Mr. Bates in response to a 
suggestion from the Admiralty to try blending petroleum oils and 
coal tars, and see if it was practicable to stabilize the mixture so 
that free coke and —_— substances would not settle-out, but 
would produce a stable liquid fuel that could be shipped, piped, 
and stored. The quest was well worth while, because could it 
succeed one might so create annually in America and in England 
up to 20,000,000 barrels of superior liquid fuel, without an increase 
in oil-well production. Success is now confirmed. Thus countries 
without oil may themselves produce over one-half of the sub- 
stances to make liquid fuel; and as the gas-house and coke-oven 
tars are usually cheaper than fuel oil, they will average-down the 
cost of oil in the composite. 

To produce colloidal fuels, there are required : 

(1) Certain processes modified, if need be, to suit the blend or 
grade desired. 

(2) Certain fixateurs. Their offices are primarily to stabilize 
synthetic fuels whose separate elements are of different specific 
gravities and characters, so that the finished products have each 
a homogeneous and definite nature. Regarding the nature of the 
fixateurs and special incorporation and treatment process, it will 
suffice to say that the fixateurs and treatments produce a state in 
which the settling force of gravity, operating upon the particles 
somewhat according to Stokes’ Law, is overcome by peptization, 
absorption, Brownian movement, electrical factors, and other 
chemical and physical phenomena—including such as obtain in 
colloids of metals, only that in the new case many of the particles 
are above colloidal size. 

(3) Certain substances incorporated during the main process 
or when forming the “fixateur” which is itself incorporated. 
Their offices and properties are to effect chemically, or physi- 
cally, or electrically, the characteristics of the components of 
colloidal fuels, either alone or in association with liquid or other 
combustible or non-combustible substances. They have proper- 
ties in particular reference to: Suspending and dispersing solid 

articles of coarse, colloid, and molecular dimensions (coarse 

yeing used in a relative sense), or fluid sludge or asphaltic ooze, 
in a liquid or mobile gel or paste; dissolving and peptizing ; esta- 
blishing the desired viscosity, melting or fusing point, the chilling 
range or the desired flash-point ; fluxing ; enriching with combus- 
tible elements; dehydrating or hydrating ; affecting the ash con- 
tent and the sulphur content on combustion, catalyzing, or pro- 
moting the miscibility of two or more liquids; drying and inocu- 
lation. Some of these substances may remain in the colloidal 
fuel product in whole or in part, or, having performed their set 
duty, may be mostly distilled off and recovered and used again 
and again. 

One of the advantages stated by Mr. Lucius H. Beers (the 
Chairman of the Submarine Defence Association) in a letter 
accompanying Mr. Bates’s report, is that in making colloidal fuel 
great deposits of low-grade coal, which have been largely unavail- 
able, as well as vast quantities of lignites, brown coals, and 
wasted dust, are added to the world’s fuel supplies. 








Tar Separating Arrangements at Providence. 


In connection with the new water-gas plant installed at the gas- 
works at Providence (R.I.), as described by Mr. W. Russell in a 
paper read before the New England Gas Association, the tar- 
separating plant as first laid out gave trouble from failure of the 
tar to separate; and the system finally adopted was as follows: 
The liquor from the wash-box of the water-gas machines flows 
into a separator provided with baffles, causing the liquor to flow 
over and under them, and giving very sharp separation of tar. 
The tar and condensate from the overhead main, exhausters, drips, 
tar-extractor, and washer flow into another separator of the same 
dimensions and construction, except that, as they enter the first 
compartment, they pass through a demulsifying chamber contain- 
ing coils of pipe to be heated by exhaust steam. The hot water 
coming from the separator which handles the wash-box liquor 
also flows into the first compartment of the separator. This hot 
water mixes with the tar and water and emulsion, and the heat 
assists in breaking-up emulsion and causing a.good separation. A 
large part of the trouble from emulsification was due to mixing 
the effluent from the wash-box with the condensate, &c., from the 
rest of the water-gas plant. As soon as they were handled sepa- 
rately the trouble stopped. After passing the second separator, 
the liquor goes into a large tank, where any films of oily tar are 
skimmed off, and the water passes thence through coke-filters, 
coming out absolutely free from tar, oil, or suspended matter other 
than a slight brownish coloration, considered to be finely-divided 
carbon. Thus, in addition to keeping the wash-box effluent sepa- 
rate from the rest of the liquor until the tar has dropped out, 
the length of flow of the wash-box water has been doubled, as it 
passes through the first and also the second separator. 


> 
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Mr. T. H. Poulson (Stafford) presided at a well-attended 
meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association last Tuesday, 
when Dr. E. W. Smith, the Chief Chemist to the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Department, delivered an interesting address on 
the subject of “Gas Quality.” This was followed by a spirited 
discussion. A full report of Dr. Smith’s remarks will appear in 
a later issue of the “ JouRNAL.” 











THE LIGHTING OF COTTON MILLS. 


At a recent meeting of the New England Section of the Ameri- 
can Illuminating Engineering Society a paper on the above- 
named subject was read by Mr. A. L. Powell. 


The author pointed out that, with the development of higher- 
efficiency illuminants, and the wide variety of reflecting material, 
considerable changes have been brought into play in textile mill 
illumination methods. The improved mill constructions, with 
higher ceilings and light coloured surroundings, have been another 
factor in this change; while the gradual adoption of individual or 
group drive has, to a great extent, eliminated overhead obstruc- 
tions in the way of shafting, belting, &c. General illumination 
by means of medium-sized and large lamps with suitable reflect- 
ing devices is now rapidly superseding the old methods of local- 
ized or localized general illumination. These changes have been 
attended by gains in economic operation, improved appearance 
of a plant, and more cheerful working conditions. 

Among the points discussed by the speaker in his introductory 
remarks were: Artificial lighting as an element of production; 
light and safety effect of good illumination on surroundings and 
morale; choice of the proper lamp and reflecting equipment ; 
maintenance of installation; colour of surroundings ; systems of 
lighting ; and methods of illumination and colour inspection with 
artificial light. Detailed data (accompanied by lantern slides 
made from night photographs) were presented, showing the pre- 
sent practice in lighting modern cotton mills. The best methods 
of lighting the individual processes of machinery—such as bale- 
breakers, pickers, card drawing-frames, slubbers, spinning-frames, 
warpers, slashers, looms, &c.—were described in detail, and the 
lighting requirements were analyzed in each case. 








Uses of Gas Coke. 


Some reflections on the fuel value of coke, by Mr. J. H. Coste, 
F.I.C., who is on the chemical staff of the London County Council, 
are contained in the April issue of the “ Sentinel News.” After 
explaining exactly what coke is, he says that in all respects cokes 
from different coals and from different gas-works will be much 
more alike than the coals from which they have been prepared. 
Differences found are due principally to varying ash content; and 
it is pointed out that nothing which is done in gas-works will re- 
move the ash from coal. Though a furnace constructed to burn 
gas coke will burn all gas cokes almost equally well, Mr. Coste 
expresses the opinion that the preference is usually to be given, 
for steam-raising purposes, to coke “ from not too up-to-date gas- 
works.” The reason he gives for holding this view is that “large 
works, with retort-settings calculated to give very large yields 
of gas by carbonizing at very high temperatures yield a hard coke 
too much like the product of coke-ovens, which is made only for 
metallurgical purposes, and which is rather difficult to keep burn- 
ing without a forced draught.” His summing-up of the matter 
generally is, however, that the user of gas-works coke has a fair 
idea of the kind of fuel he is going to burn; whereas at the present 
time the man who wants coal must take what he can get, and risk 
its suitability for his purpose. 


— 
—_ 


Industrial Councils and Reconstruction Committees. 


There has been issued by the Ministry of Labour an edition, 
complete up to the present month, of the Directory of Joint Stand- 
ing Industrial Councils, Interim Industrial Reconstruction Com- 
mittees, and Trade Boards, with an index of members. These 
three types of representative industrial organization are the recog- 
nized bodies to advise and assist the Government on questions 
concerning their industries. The first-named carry into effect 
the proposals of the Whitley report. Reconstruction Committees 
have been formed in certain industries where, from various 
reasons, progress towards the formation of Industrial Councils 
has been slow; while the Trade Boards are composed of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the workpeople in the trade, 
together with several persons appointed by the Minister of 
Labour. There is a Chemical Trade Joint Industrial Council; 
while there are Interim Reconstruction Committees for the gas- 
mantle industry and the fertilizer industry. On the Gas-Mantle 
Committee, the employers are represented by the Association of 
Incandescent Mantle Manufacturers ; and the Chairman of the 
Committee is Mr. C. S. Garland. On the Fertilizer Committee, 
the Sulphate of Ammonia Association are represented by Mr. 
F. C. O. Speyer. The intention is to issue supplementary and 
revised editions of the directory from time to time. Reference 
was ‘made in the news columns of last week’s ‘“ JouRNAL”’ to a 
Joint Industrial Council for municipal and company-owned gas 
undertakings. 





_ 
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At a meeting of the Institute of Chemistry (Birmingham 
Branch) at the Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham, last week, 
the functions of the Industrial Research Laboratory of the Gas 
Department of the Birmingham Corporation were considered. It 
was generally agreed that a municipally-owned research labora- 
tory would fill a necessary want, if restricted in its activities to 
matters which could not satisfactorily be dealt with by the well- 
established consultant chemist, and upon lines approved by the 
Institute of Chemistry. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Atmospheric Burners.—No. 123,434- 
WEYMAN, J. E., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
No. 4416; March 13, 1918. 


The patentee points out that for obtaining the highest efficiency 
when burning gas of low calorific value and at low pressure three 
conditions are essential: (1) The automatic regulation of the propor- 
tion of air to gas; (2) intimately mixing the air and gas in the burner ; 
(3) obtaining a suitable speed of the mixture that issues from the 
nozzle of the burner. The second and third he says is obtained in the 
following manner: He employs a burner, the body of which may be of 
circular or other form, having a decrease in diameter at the nozzle end, 
surrounding which are the usual secondary-air space and ports. The 
body of the burner is divided into two parts by a casting, in which are 
a number of circular openings larger at the inlet than at the outlet 
ends—the smaller ends being towards the nozzle of the burner. Corre- 
sponding, and fixed centrally to these openings in the division plate or 
casting and on the gas supply side of the division, are tubes through 
which air under pressure is supplied. The gas is supplied to the 
burner through a connection to the outer side of the division casting. 
The air supplied under pressure to the tubes is automatically controlled 
by the pressures in the gas-main, by a governor, which may also re- 
volve more or less the discs at the back of the burner and so regulate 
the additional primary air supply. 


\ 








Fig.2. 
Weyman’s Atmospheric Gas-Burner. 


The illustration, fig. 1, is a longitudinal section of his burner; fig. 2 
shows a burner in which either the primary or the whole of the air for 
combustion may be mixed with the gases in the burner; while fig. 3 
represents an end view and part section. 

The body of the burner has the gas connection at R; while B is the 
secondary air supply space surrounding the burner nozzle C. D is a 
plate dividing the body of the burner into two parts in which are 
circular orifices E, larger at their inlet than outlet ends, with air-tubes 
fixed concentric with them, through which air is forced under pressure. 
G is an air-chamber to which all the air-tubes are fitted, and having 
connection through the centre of the cover to the air supply pipe H. 
The cover is made with ports, and a disc K has similar ports revolving 
on the centre boss, which is part of the cover. In the air supply pipe H, 
an equilibrium valve is placed, connected up to a governor, the move- 
ment of which corresponds to the pressure in the gas-main. The disc K 
is also connected to the governor by mechanism coupled-up to the 
lever Q, so that, as the gas-pressure rises or falls, the air-valve is more 
or less opened, and also the ports in the cover by the movement of the 
disc, through the action of the governor; and air is thus susnlied in 
proportion to the gas pressure and volume. Upon the gas supply fail- 
ing, the governor closes the valve and moves the disc K, so as to cover 
the ports and cut off the air supply. 

As the air is supplied under pressure, an induced draught is created 
at the orifices E, which draws in the gases in proportion to the speed 
and volume of the air supplied through the pipe H, and by this means 
both a thorough mixing of the air with the gas is effected, and a high 
velocity of the mixture issuing from the nozzle of the burner is obtained. 

In fig. 2, the orifices E are fitted with extended nozzles; and the 
mixture of air and gas is delivered from each of the nozzles separately 
at the end of the burner, in place of the mixture of gas and primary 
air being delivered into the contracted end of the burner forming one 
cemmon nozzle. ; 


Gas or Electric Cookers and Solid Fuel Stoves 
Adapted to be Used in Combination.—No. 123,878. 


JENKINS, E. J., of Rotherham, and SmiTH, A. S., of Chiswick. 
No. 6562; April 18, 1918. 


This invention relates to an arrangement whereby a gas or elec- 
trically heated cooker and a solid fuel stove (cach a separate self- 
contained unit) may be adapted so as to be connected when desired 
with each other “in order that the gaseous products from the stove 
may circulate in flues added to, and surrounding or partly surrounding, 
the cooker.’? As an addition to such a cooker, flues may be arranged 




























































upper wall of the top flue, which serves as a hot plate, having de- 
pressions or partitioned-off portions to receive removable gas rings or 
burners. 


Gas-Fired Boilers.—No. 124,016, 
KIRKE, P. ST. G., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 2520; Feb. 12, 1918. 


This invention relates to gas-fired boilers of the type in which a 
number of burners is nested in one or more gas supply boxes, placed in 
front of the boiler tube plate, so that each burner is fed from the box 
and is opposite to, or co-axial with, its corresponding boiler tube. 

One object of the invention is to obtain a multiple burner arrange- 
ment which, when once adjusted, can be controlled by one or two large 
valves. Another object is to enable a burner arrangement to be made 
for supplying a multitubular boiler having long separately fired tubes 
of comparatively small bore and considerable length; so that the cost 
of the boiler shell per square foot of heating surface may be reduced. 
A third object is the provision of a nest of burners which can be 
adjusted individually and also collectively. 

The patentee says that he has found by experiment that when the 
initial pressure lies between one inch and four inches of water, the 
quantities of gas flowing through restricted orifices vary approximately 
according to the same law, although the orifices may be somewhat 
different in size and shape and pass different quantities of gas. Again 
in practice, he has found it difficult to obtain boiler tubes of exactly 
the same bore, owing to the fact that the stay tubes are usually thicker 
than the ordinary tubes; and it is also difficult to get exactly the same 
degree of suction down each boiler tube. For these reasons in practice 
a multitubular boiler having a burner for each tube will consume vary- 
ing amounts of gas in the different tubes when running efficiently ; and 
it is consequently necessary to provide some adjustment for regulating 
the quantity of gas burnt in each tube. This adjustment of gas to the 
separate tubes having once been made when the boiler is started up, 
subsequent regulation of load can be obtained by controlling the pres- 
sure of the gas at each burner and the suction on the boiler. By his 
invention, control of pressure to a number of burners is obtained by 
operating only one valve, because, although the tube centres are fixed, 
their dimensions may be increased sufficiently to ensure the pressure at 
all the burners being the same even when large volumes of gas have to 
be supplied to a great number of burners placed close together—there 
being no wire-drawing to cause the pressure of one valve to be different 
from that of another. Moreover, by making the valve-spindles hollow, 
it is possible to see how the combustion is proceeding in each tube. 

Lighting-up is facilitated by having pilot gas-jets on the top of each 
burner; so that when the valve is turned on the gas is automatically 
lighted. 





Hot Water Supply.—No. 124,340. 
POTTERTON, T., of Balham, S.W. 
No. 10,065 ; June 18, 1918. 

This invention relates more especially to apparatus for supplying the 
jackets of the cylinders of internal combustion engines and aero engines 
with hot water. The cylinder is divided by a horizontal water-tight 
partition into two compartments (the lower filled with water) con- 
nected by pipes leading, respectively, from the top and bottom of the 
compartment to the boiler, the circulation in which is maintained in 
the usual manner. A supply of cold water is stored in the upper com- 
partment of the cylinder, and communicates with the hot-water com- 
partment by a feed-pipe passing through the water-tight division, and 
replaces the hot water drawn off for the engines. 






































Potterton’s Hot Water Supply Apparatus. 


The cylinder shown is divided by a horizontal water-tight partition B 
into a lower compartment C containing a supply of hot water, and an 
upper compartment D containing cold water. The compartment C is 
connected by pipes E with a boiler, and the hot water can be drawn from 
the compartment as required, through cocks F. A feed-pipe G, open at 
each end, leads from the compartment D to the compartment C; while 
a pipe H, communicating at its lower end with the compartment C 
and at its upper end with the upper part of the compartment D, allows 
for the expansion of the heated water, or the escape of air or steam. 
An annalar tray K round the upper part of the compartment C is for 





on any or all sides (except the front) and the top and bottom; the 


the purpose of warming lubricants under exposed conditions. 
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Manufacture of Gas.—No. 124,247. 
Rew, R. J., of Exeter. 
No. 3282; Feb. 25, 1918. No. 11,318; July 10, 1918. 


This combined invention relates to the manufacture of gas in hori- 
zontal retorts; and has for its object to provide for the generation of 
water gas on the introduction of steam into the retorts after the 
distillation has been completed or almost completed, “‘ whereby a con- 
‘siderable yield of water gas may be added to the make of coal gas, 
and thus secure economy in rhe use of the coal or other carbonaceous 
substances employed.”’ 
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The illustration shows a partial elevation and a partial sectional | 
elevation of a retort-setting within a single arch. 

The steam-pipe A is passed into the furnace setting beneath the arch, 
through a hole B provided with a fitting within which is mounted a 
closing cap D, upon which the steam-pipe is mounted. A fire-clay 
casing or enclosure E (of complete rectangular or other sectional form) 
is arranged at the end wall of the setting in such manner that while 
the steam-pipe is protected from the action of the furnace gases and so 
acquiring too high a temperature, the interior of the enclosure will, in 
working, be maintained at the necessary high temperature to ensure 
the production of superheated steam or steam generated to the desired 
high temperature. 

The steam-pipe provided may be of U or W shape, or provided of 
spiral, zig-zag, or other form, with a view to secure an adequate 
length of piping for the steam to traverse, and so ensure its being 
heated to the necessary degree. The inlet end of the pipe carried in 
the cap D is fitted to a pipe F of U shape, the outer limb of which 
rises higher than the inner one, and has a funnel mounted on it, into 
which water can pass from a service pipe G under the control of a tap. 
The outlet end of the steam-pipe is connected with a steam-pipe I 
(passing into the retort) the end of which is secured by nuts to the end 
wall of a perforated plate J extending over a considerable part of the 
length of the retort. 

In operation, when the generation of water gas is to be started, 
water is caused to flow into the pipe F, and thence into the pipe A, 
where it is vaporized and superheated, and passes into the retort 
through the steam-pipe I, *‘ where it is uniformly distributed through- 
out the charge therein for the generation of water gas.”’ : 

The length of piping K may be connected to the steam-pipes A and 1 
by unions which may be unscrewed when it is desired to open the 
retort lid to withdraw the charge, and to permit of the withdrawal of 
the pipe A during distillation. The connection of the pipe K with the 
pipe I may be effected beneath the retort, in order to avoid connection 
through the lid—as, for example, where the retort-lids are of the self- 
sealing or hinged type. A number of connecting pipes K may be em- 
ployed for supplying steam from one steam-pipe A to a number of 
retorts, as illustrated in dotted lines. 

The invention comprises the provision of the superheating pipes 
within the retort itself. The superheating pipes, resting upon the floor 
of the retorts, are arranged in coils or otherwise in order to give a 
tortuous course to the steam, whereby the steam may be raised to the 
necessary high temperature before it reaches the incandescent coke. 
For this purpose, the superheating pipes are arranged so as to be easily 
withdrawn when required through the mouthpiece of the retort. 





Low-Temperature Distillation of Coal.—No. 124,231. 
NELSON, J., of Glasgow. 





Rew’s Retort Apparatus. 











that of the incoming vaporized oil or gas. It is important to avoid 
Iccal overheating (to above the temperature stated) of the material in 
contact with the walls of the chamber. The volatile and gaseous pro- 
ducts issuing from the chamber are condensed, collected, and worked- 
up, he says, in known ways. If the carbonaceous material employed 
be a gas-making or household coal of good quality, the residue in the 
chamber is of value as a smokeless fuel, suitable for use in domestic 
open grates. : 

He prefers to conduct the process in conjunction with that of crack- 
ing hydrocarbon oils as described in his patent No. 116,304. When 
operating tHis combined process, the mixture of vapours and gases 
issuing from the cracking plant, or the gases left after separating the 
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No. 18,983 ; Dec. 21, 1917. 


This invention consists in the low-temperature distillation of car- 
bonaceous material by submitting it to the action of a current of 
vapours and gases obtained by cracking hydrocarbon oils or the gases 
left after separating the condensable hydrocarbons therefrom, which 
have previously been heated to a temperature of 350° to 450° C. 

The patentee points out that the chamber containing the coal may be 
covered with insulating material to avoid undue loss of heat, or it 
may, if desired, be heated externally to a temperature not exceeding 
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condensable hydrocarbons therefrom, are led—with or without the 
addition of superheated steam, and at the temperature specified— 
through the carbonaceous material, and the products are afterwards 
condensed, collected, and worked-up as mentioned. In this case, the 
volatile hydrocarbons obtained by the fractional distillation of the 
condensed products are suitable for use as motor fuel; while the 
heavier hydrocarbons may be subjected to a cracking process. 

The rate at which the vapour or gases are led through the car- 
bonaceous material varies largely, according to the nature of the 
material and the extent to which it is desired to push its treatment. 
When operating with a charge of 56 lbs. of gas-making coal, he has 
obtained satisfactory results by leading through it the vapours and 
gases produced by cracking, at the rate of 8 gallons per hour, a 
paraffin oil of specific gravity -803; the cracking being effected by 
means of molten lead as described in his earlier patent. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for April 16.] 
Nos. 8670—9402. 

Boutton, P. R.—‘‘ Absorption apparatus for analyzing gases.”’ 
No. 9136. 

CADETT, J. W. T.—*‘ Valves and cocks.”’ No. 9318. 

CASTELLI, S. T. S.—‘* Means to generate gas from coal, &c.’’ No. 
9361. 

CorTHESY, J. H.—Sce Castelli. No. 9361. 

Evans, A. J.—** Utilization of trinitrotoluene for production of fuel 
gas and ammonia.”’ No. 9220. 

FIRTH BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co.—‘‘ Assorting materials of different 
specific gravities, and washing same.’’ No. 8851. 

HADFIELD, Sir R. A.—*‘* Apparatus for conveying and_ screening 
materials, &c.’’ No. 8792. 

LAMBERT, W. H.—‘‘ Incandescent burner for upright mantles.” 
No. 8962. 

LEA, D. H. & 


og 


F. M.—‘‘ Gas cooking-stoves.’’ No. 8866. 

Lea, D. H. & F.«M.—*‘ Gas heating-stoves.’’ No. 8867. 

LEA, D. H. & F. M.—*‘ Gas heating-apparatus.’’ Nos. 8868, 8869. 

M‘Potanp, T. J.—‘‘ Apparatus for controlling flow of liquids or 
gases through pipes, &c.’’ No. 8942. 

NaltTo, A.—** Analyzing or estimating volatile constituents of coal."’ 
No. 8708. 

REDMOND, E.—‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners combined with shock- 
absorbing means.’’ No. 9229. 

SHAW, E. J. A.—See Firth Blakeley. No. 8851. 

STONE & Co., J.—‘‘ Liquid meters.’’ No. 9122. 

STRUCKMAN, E. F.—‘‘ Ignition devices for gas-stoves, &c.’? No. 
8608. 

WELLS, A.—See Stone. No. 9122 


~ 
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APPLICATION FOR LICENCES. 

Messrs. HUMPHREYS -AND GLASGOW have made application, under 
the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Acts, for the grant of 
licences in connection with the following patents, vested in the 
Custodian, relating to the production ot hydrogen: CLARK (Dellwtk- 
Fleischer Wassergas Ges.), No. 21,479 of 1908; LANE, No. 17,591 of 
1909 ; and MESSERSCHMITT, Nos. 12,242 and 12,243 of 1912, and Nos. 
17.690, 17,691, 17,692, 18,028, and 18,942 of 1913. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Progress of Bills. 
The petition of the Dover Gas Company for leave to bring in a Bill 
was read, and referred to the Examiners. 
The Sunderland Gas Bill and the Stourport Gas Bill were read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 
The Brentford Gas Bill has received the Royal Assent. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 


The Sunderland Gas Bill and the Stourport Gas Bill were read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Ormskirk Gas and Electricity Act, 1915. 


In exercise of the powers conferred upon them by the Special Acts 
(Extension of Time) Act, the Board of Trade have extended for a 
period of one year from June 24, 1919, the time limited by the Orms- 
kirk Gas and Electricity Act, 1915, for the compulsory purchase of 
lands for the purpose of that Act. 


Dover Gas Bill. 


Notice has been given by the Dover Gas Company of their intention 
to apply for leave to bring in a late Bill to increase their borrowing 
powers; to substitute a calorific power test of the gas for the existing 
illuminating power standard ; to make new and further provisions with 
regard to the payment of dividends on preference shares or stock ; and 
to provide for annual instead of half-yearly meetings. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JUDGE PARRY ON AN EXCELLENT SCHEME FOR 
EMPLOYEES. 





At the Lambeth County Court, before Judge Parry, on Friday, the 
1ith inst., Mrs. Mary Parr, Vauxhall Mansions, Glasshouse Street, 
Vauxhall, brought an action under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
against the South Mctropolitan Gas Company for compensation for 
injuries received while in the course of her employment. 

The respondents had filed a defence that the Judge had no power to 
proceed to arbitration, as the respondents had an accident fund for the 
benefit of their employees in substitution for the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and which fund was on Aug. 30, 1907, 
duly certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies pursuant of sec- 
tion 3 of the Act, and which accident fund was duly renewed by the 
certificates of the Registrar on June 7, 1913, and again on June 28 
last year, of which accident fund applicant was a member. From 
Jan. 4 last year applicant was paid (and accepted payment under the 
accident fund to June 30) 1s. 6d. a day, and from then 2s. a day, plus 
in each case a war bonus of 7s. 3d. a week to Sept. 12, 1918, when 
she was declared fit for work. She returned to work on Oct. 3, ac- 
cepting light work at 3s. 2d. a day and war bonus till Oct. 19, when 
she was away ill, suffering from influenza and bronchial catarrh. 
On Nov. 21 she was offered work as a messenger, still under the 
accident fund, but did not accept, and had not been to work since. 

Mr. C. WILLIAMS appeared for the applicant; and Mr. DucK- 
WORTH for the respondents. 

Mr. DuckKWoRTH said he should raise the preliminary objection 
that the Court had no jurisdiction. A similar case was before his 
Honour in March, 1917, when he came to the conclusion that the 
applicant had contractcd-out, and he had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said that might be so, but he submitted that every 
case must be determined on its merits. 

Judge PARRY: The point I shall have to decide first is whether the 
applicant comes under the respondents’ scheme, and whether or not 
she has contracted-out. i 

Mr. DuckworTH: I do not think you have any jurisdiction, as the 
applicant here (as in the previous case) has contracted-out, and re- 
ceived benefits from the accident fund. 

Judge PARRY: I must hear the applicant before I come to any 
decision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said Mrs. Parr, in the absence of her husband, who 
had joined the army, commenced work as a labourer with the re- 
spondents on Dec. 31, 1917. She was on the night shift, and had only 
been at work for two or three days when on the night of Jan. 3-4 she 
was loading a hopper. There was a gap in the floor; and, in stepping 
back, she fell through the hole to the room below—a distance of 
12 feet. She was very seriously injured. She was then on piece 
work; and therefore it was difficult to ascertain what her weekly 
wages would be. In October she was able to go back and do some 
light work for a fortnight, when she was unable to do any more, and 
had to return home. She was paid about 18s. rid. a week during the 
time she was away ill. 

Applicant bore out this statement, and added that she was asked by 
the foreman to shut a retort-door, which she had never done before. 
She did this with a shovel, and not with a backing rake; and con- 
sequently she slipped back, falling through the gap in the floor. 








After her return in October she received an increased payment of 27s. 
a week. The light work offered her was scrubbing the canteen floor 
at night; but she could not do this for more than a fortnight. 

In reply to Mr. DucKWORTH, applicant stated that she had no 
recollection of receiving a book of the rules of the accident fund on 
Dec. 31; but she admitted that the signature produced under this date 
was her signature. She remembered being given a copy of the rules 
in October. 

Mr. DuckworTH: They were revised in July, and then you were 
given a fresh copy. Ever since the accident, you have been paid 
certain benefits ? 

Applicant: Yes. 

Where do you think they came from ?—I could not say. 
I was entitled to them. 

Do you know that a penny was deducted every two months from 
your pay ?—Yes. 

Do you know what it was deducted for 2—No. 

Judge PARRY: Did you not ask ? 

Applicant: No. 1 was getting the money ; 
be rather mean to ask what it was for. 

Mr. DucKWORTH: Was there an inquiry by a jury into your case in 
March ? 

Applicant : Yes. 

Mr. DuckworTH: And did they find that it was an 
that you were entitled to benefits; and did they make 
mendations as to what should be done in future ?—Yes. 

Mr. DuckworTH: They found that notices should be put up to the 
effect that the proper tools should be used in certain work, and that a 
backing-rake and not a shovel should be used to close the retort- 
doors. They also recommended that new hands should commence on 
day work first ?—Yes; they made the recommendations after I had 
met with my accident. 

Judge PARRY said he should not trouble Mr. Duckworth, as he had 
come to the conclusion that the applicant had contracted-out of the 
Act. It seemed to him that schemes like this one of the respondents 
were very excellent. He had no doubt they were thoroughly well 
managed, and for the benefit of the workmen. Any man could go 
before a jury of his own workmen, and have the matter thoroughly 
discussed, as appeared to have been done here. The scheme of the 
respondents had been in existence for a long time, and appeared to 
have worked satisfactorily. As soon as an accident happened the 
man Or woman was immediately looked after, and had no occasion to 
go to any lawyers, Or wait for Court proceedings. They got their 
benefits at once. This woman had been well looked after under the 
scheme. If a workman had any complaint, there was nothing that 
could be more advantageous to him than to lay the complaint before 
a jury of his fellow workmen, who could decide the matter—as was 
done under this scheme—imuch better than he (the Judge) or any 
lawyers could decide. He held that applicant was a member of the 
respondents’ benefit scheme, and had contracted-out under the Act. 
He accordingly made an award in their favour. 

Mr. DUCKWORTH said he should not ask for costs, except it might 
be against the solicitors, who had gone on with the action after the 
respondents had filed their defence. 

Judge PARRY: There will be no costs. 


I thought 


and | thought it would 


accident, and 
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The Limitation of Output. 


Mr. Andrew Stewart, writing in the ‘‘ Engineering Review,’ con- 
cludes an article on the ** Limitation of Output *’ by remarking that 
** capitalists of one kind or another have existed through all stages 
of history. They will continue to exist, perhaps only on sufferance 
as vulgar taxpayers; but they cannot be eliminated so long as human 
beings differ in ability, ingenuity,’ and capacity for work. It is a 
curious, yet significant, fact that in the country boasting of the largest 
amount of capital, and where there are most capitalists, the working 
men earn most, and buy most. If you find a workman in the whole 
of Europe who wants to improve his chances in life, he will tell you 
he contemplates emigrating to America. Why not set to work to 
make Britain as attractive to live in as America? It can be done, if 
employers and employed sct about it in the right way.’’ The object of 
his article is to demonstrate that the ** ca-canny *’ policy, if persisted 
in by the workers, will reduce wages and aggravate unemployment ; 
and his arguments are accompanied by some striking diagrams. It 
is pointed out that the amount of coal produced per man in this coun- 
try has steadily declined during the last ten years, while the wages 
per man have increased. During the period from 1905 to 1914, the 
average output of a British coalminer was less than one-half that of 
an American miner. Diagrams based on an investigation carried 
out by the United States Government, show that, taking the average 
requirements for a week's work, the American workmen can get 
nearly three times as much as the British workman; while others 
illustrate the extraordinary difference which exists between the pro- 
duction of three staple commodities per employee in this country and 
in America. This difference is indicated in another way by the fact 
that, while in England horse power used per employee in the machine 
tool industry is 0-6, the average in the American industry is 1°9. 


_— 
Stal 





A projected exhibition in Athens of British manufactures had its 
beginning in a suggestion made last October by the delegation of 
Greek business men who toured industrial England under the auspices 
of the Federation of British Industries. Having investigated, through 
a Special Commissioner, the extraordinary scarcity of every kind of 
manufactured article in Greece and the neighbouring Balkan and 
Levantine countries, the Federation agreed with Greck opinion that 
an exhibition would offer very extensive opportunities to British 
manufacturers; and such an exhibition is, therefore, now in active 
process of organization. The Machinery Section of the exhibition 
will be of great importance. Major Kennard, the Federation’s Com- 
missioner to Greece, who is shortly to be established permanently in 
Athens, has been touring all the principal industrial centres of Eng- 
land, giving manufacturers the benefit of his experience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LARGE INCREASE IN PRICE IN EDINBURGH. 


In September last, the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
increased the price of gas from 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., for the 
six months ending April-May, 1919; the usual custom of settling the 
price for a year having been departed from in view of unsettled con- 
ditions as to wages, coal, &c. At their meeting on the 14th inst., 
the Commissioners had before them the estimates for the year ending 
May 15, 1920. The expenditure on revenue account is expected to 
reach a total of £461,849, as compared with £366,939 in 1917-18, an 
increase of £594,910, or 26 p.ct. Mortgage interest and other fixed 
charges will require £120,950, making the total expenditure for the 
year £582,799. To this sum, however, has to be added the deficiency 
in the accounts for 1917-18 (£18,550), and the estimated deficiency 
for the current year (413,450), making a grand total on the debit 
side of £614,799. An improvement is expected in the returns from 
residuals (especially from coke); but this is partly neutralized by the 
loss of revenue under the head of “‘ toluol and benzol.”’ 

In the course of his statement, the Engineer (Mr. Alexander Mas- 
terton) remarks that coal and other materials used in the manufac- 
ture of gas have been taken at current prices (coal being 24s. gd. per 
ton), and that the quantity had been based on the production of gas 
of a similar quality to that which has been manufactured since the 
ccssation of benzol recovery. The great increase in expenditure is 
primarily due to advances in workmen’s wages, which amount to 
70 p.ct. over the wages paid in 1917-18 and 118 p.ct. above the 1913-14 
figures. 

The Treasurer (Mr. A. Canning Williams) deals with rates and 
taxes, superannuation fund contributions (which, he points out, will 
be increased if war bonuses are converted, wholly or in part, to per- 
manent wages), and the debit items of the profit and loss account. 
Mr. Williams states that ‘‘ the rise in the cost of borrowed money 
is making itself felt with increasing force as mortgages at the old 
rates of interest fall in and are renewed or replaced at 5 p.ct. Thus 
annuities, interest, and contributions to sinking funds, which in 
1913-14 amounted to £92,913, increased to £97,712 in 1917-18; and 
the estimated figure for 1919-20 is £103,400.” 

The Commissioners decided to increase the price of gas 8d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. (making it 5s.) for the six months from April-May to Oc- 
tober-November, but to make no change in the charge to prepayment 
consumers, which at present is 7d. per 1000 c.ft. in excess of the 
ordinary consumers’ price. The slot-meter consumers receive 16 c.ft. 
for 1d.—practically 5s. per 1000 c.ft.—and as it is anticipated that the 
increase in the price to the general consumer will not be permanent, 
it has been thought unnecessary to incur the expense of altering the 
mechanism of the meters. 





ee 
—— 


SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY’S UNDERTAKING. 





Corporation Considering Purchase. 


A Special Committee appointed by the Southend Corporation report 
that, as instructed by the Council, they are considering the advisa- 
bility of acquiring the undertaking of the Southend Gas Company, so 
as to present a full report to the Council at a later date. 

In order that they may give proper consideration to the subject, the 
Committee are of opinion that they should have the advice of a re- 
sponsible gas engineer; and they accordingly recommend that they 
be authorized to retain the services of a consulting gas engineer, with 
a view to his reporting to them as to the condition and value of the 
undertaking. 

The Gas Committee have resolved that the following particulars of 
the expenditure proposed to be incurred at the Leigh Gas-Works dur- 
ing the next two years, and which will necessitate borrowing powers 
being obtained, be submitted to the General Purposes Committee : 


1.—Retort-setting and ironwork, and amount 
spent in excess of sanction for retort- 


eee re 
2.—New boiler . : sr aes 400 
3-—Mains 3000 
4-—Cookers 1000 
5-—Services 500 
6.—Meters 500 


It was resolved that the Committee inform the Council that, in their 
opinion, a considerable expenditure will be required in the near future 
on machinery and appliances for the works, in order to meet the 
necessities of Leigh, and that they have not dealt with this matter in 
presenting the above particulars, inasmuch as the Special Committee 
appointed to consider the advisability of the Council acquiring the 
Southend Gas-Works have not yet presented their report. 
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AUCKLAND (N.Z.) GAS COMPANY, LTD. 








The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Company was held at Auck- 
land on Feb. 3—Mr. J. H. Upton (the Chairman) presiding. In 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, he pointed out that 
the income from the sale of gas in the twelve months ended Dec. 31 
was £227,231, or £20,048 more than in the previous year. This was 
partly due to an increased price; but it was also owing to a rise of 
nearly 3 p.ct. in the quantity of gas sold. The total receipts were 
#271,767, and the expenditure £217,372, leaving £54,395 to be 
carried to the profit and loss account. He drew attention to the low 
charge made by the Company—6s. per 1000 c.ft.—as compared with 








other local undertakings, and said that the amount paid for rates and 
taxes was cqual to 8-4d. per 1000 c.ft of gas sold. The report was 
adopted ; and a dividend was declared for the past half year of 11d. per 
share on the £1 fully-paid shares, and a proportionate dividend on the 
41 contributing shares (gs. paid), which would absorb £27,533. An 
interim dividend had already been paid amounting to the same sum. 


_ 
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COLLIER’S FIGHT AGAINST SUBMARINES. 





In the middle of 1917, when the Gas Light and Coke Company's 
collier fleet was sustaining serious losses owing to enemy action, a 
boat was purchased which was afterwards named the ‘‘ Horseferry ; ’’ 
and a photograph, together with some particulars of her career in the 
Company’s service, appears in the current number of the ‘‘ Co- 
Partner’s Magazine.’’ After having been running on the Tyne-London 
route a few weeks, she had a successful encounter with enemy sub- 
marines. Captain E. T. Skellern’s report on the subject is now 
published, in which he says that at 9.45 in the morning of Aug. 17, 
when on the bridge with the Chief Mate, they saw a torpedo coming 
towards them, and located the submarine from which it had been 
discharged. He proceeds: I immediately ordered the helm to be put 
hard-a-starboard, and am pleased to state the torpedo passed clear of 
our port quarter by about 50 ft. Not more than a minute would elapse 
before the first shot from our gun was fired at the submarine. The 
shot was an excellent one, and gave us the exact range. In all we 
fired seven shots; and all hands agree that the fifth and seventh shots 
struck the submarine (the first when the conning tower was well out 
of the water, and the second was when the deck was well awash), as 
violent explosions were observed on each occasion. Immediately after 
our last shot, and when the smoke of the explosion had cleared away, 
we found that the submarine had disappeared; and, taking into ac- 
count the very short time which elapsed between our striking him and 
his disappearance, I have no hesitation in saying that he had not 
voluntarily submerged, but that we had sunk him. We at once pro- 
ceeded on our voyage to the Tyne, and at about 11.20 a.m., when two 
miles north off Flamborough Head, we sighted another enemy sub- 
merine’s periscope on our starboard quarter at a distance of about 
three miles. Our gun was immediately trained on him; and we fired 
four shots, when he disappeared from view. We arrived in the Tyne 
without any further adventure. Only one torpedo was fired at us by 
the first submarine, who, I suggest, was rising with the object of 
training his deck gun on us. The whole of our crew behaved excel- 
lently, carrying out orders without the slightest confusion, boats being 
cleared away and magazine and gun completely manned in under two 
minutes. 

The ‘‘ Magazine’ adds that the authorities were evidently satisfied 
that one submarine, at least, was placed hors de combat; for their 
investigations resulted in Captain Skellern receiving the D.S.C. at the 
hands of His Majesty the King. Gun-layer Bennett, R.N.V.R., re- 
ceived the D.S.M. ; and a substantial sum of money was granted to the 
officers and crew by the Admiralty. The Directors of the Company 
also showed their appreciation by presenting a gold watch and a clock, 
suitably inscribed, to the Captain and Gun-layer respectively, and war 
bonds to officers and crew. 


-—— 


THREATENED STRIKE OF EDINBURGH GAS WORKERS. 


On March 1g, a conference took place between representatives of 
the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith, the Gas Commissioners, the 
Water Trustees, and the National Union of Corporation Workers, on 
the questions of increased bonus and the number of working hours 
per week. An agreement was reached between the Gas Commis- 
sioners and the Union on the bonus matter, but not on the question 
of hours. The Commissioners having stated that the general workers’ 
standard week must be one of 48 hours, and the Union representatives 
having intimated that they could not agree, the subject was deferred 
for further consideration. 

At the adjourned conference on April 2, a 48-hour week was ac- 
cepted by the Union, and it was arranged to have a meeting between 
a Sub-Committee of the Commissioners and the Employees’ Com- 
mittee on April 7, to adjust the time-table. At this meeting, the 
representatives of the general workers intimated that it was intended 
to hold a mass meeting to consider whether the claim for a 44-hour 
week should be waived and a 48-hour week accepted, as agreed upon 
at the conference on April 2. The Sub-Committee placed the follow- 
ing offers before the employees’ representatives: General labourers to 
receive 51 hours’ pay for a 48-hour week; men on the shift, 52 hours’ 
pay for a 48-hour week; employees who work over 56 hours to get a 
reduction of eight hours with four hours’ additional pay, and, if no 
reduction of hours is possible, to receive four hours’ extra pay at pre- 
sent rates. Further, the Commissioners suggested that all the fore- 
going men should be paid 3d. per hour extra, but that sick allowances 
and holidays with full pay should be withdrawn. 

A mass meeting of the men interested was held on the 13th inst.. 
when the Commissioners’ offers were rejected. It was also decided 
that, in the event of a satisfactory arrangement not being arrived at 
by 21st inst., the men would stop work on that date. At a meeting 
of the Commissioners held on the 14th, the Clerk was instructed to 
write to the Union expressing the hope of the Commissioners that the 


men would not adopt the serious step indicated by stopping work. 
The letter proceeded : 





They trust your members will await the result of the negotia- 
tions between the National Gas Council and the National Federa- 
tion of General Workers, which the Commissioners are prepared 
fully to accept. It is expected that the decision will be issued 
very shortly. Further, the Government have under consideration 
a Bill now before Parliament to fix a standard week and the ad- 
justments necessary in wages where night work and Sunday 
work are involved... . Finally, the Commissioners are willing 
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to refer the whole matter in dispute to an Arbitrator appointed 
by the Government, failing agreement. 1 am also to direct 
your attention to the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act. 
Under this Act, fourteen days’ notice must be given to my Com- 
missioners by the shift men, and not seven, as you seemingly 
assume, before ceasing work. 


A ballot was taken on Wednesday night as to whether the men 
should enforce their demand for a 44-hour week with 56 hours’ pay for 
shift workers. It is understood that a large majority voted in favour 
ol a strike. It was decided to hold a mass meeting on Friday night to 
consider whether, in view of the statement made in the Clerk’s letter, 
seven or fourteen days’ notice should be given. The meeting was duly 
held, at which it was reported that the Union officials had since the 
previous meeting, had an interview with the Gas Commissioners ; and 
that, in view of further information supplied and other conditions 
offered, the men had decided to remain at work pending consideration 
of these new issues. 


_ 
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THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING GROUP. 





The movement for the establishment throughout the country of a 


Chemical Engineering Group of the Society of Chemical Industry 
(within the Society), was considered at a mecting of the Birmingham 
and Midland Section last Thursday week, at the University of Bir- 
mingham. Mr. C. S. Garland, of the Central Committee of the 
Engineering Group; and Mr. H. Tolbot, the Hon. Secretary, attended 
in place of Prof. J. W. Hinchley, the Chairman. The two speakers 
pointed to the ever increasing importance of engineering in relation 
to manufacturing chemistry, and insisted that an organization was 
necessary which would charge itself with the task of endeavouring to 
promote the interests of chemical engineering, and its development on 
sound and scientific lines. The aims would be to collect and dissemi- 
nate knowledge on chemical engineering, to foster research and 
higher training in the modern universities, to establish a Bureau of 
Information, and to form a reference library. The first conference of 
the group would take place at the annual meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in July in London; and the subject for discussion 
by the group would be ‘* Power Plant in Chemical Works.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN (Dr. S. Morrell, of Wolverhampton) urged that 
the advantage of the engineering group seemed to lie in closer co- 
operation between the chemist and the engineer—not so much to 
make the chemist an engineer, but to make the engineer a little more 
sympathetic in his dealings with the chemist. 

Dr. E. W. SMITH strongly commended the scheme, regarding it as 
one of the finest steps that had been taken in the chemical engineer- 
ing world in recent years. A centralized Information Bureau would 
be a real boon to the chemical industrial and engineering world. 
Another important decision by the Engineering Group was that it in- 
tended to carry on its work within the parent Society. He was hope- 
ful that it might be possible in Birmingham to propound a scheme 
which might be followed with advantage by other sections of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the effect of which would be to check 
the disintegration that had been going on, by the creation of sectional 
organizations, in connection with the chemical industry. The time 
had arrived, he thought, for a reorganization of the constitution of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

After some further remarks had been made, 

Dr. E. MAXTED (Walsall) said the engineering side-of the industry 
had not been forgotten by the Society of Chemical Industry. Thi 
papers in the Society’s ** Journal’? clearly showed this; but if by the 
formation of the group more technical papers on the chemical industry 
and on the construction of plant could be read, then the 
would justify itself. 

Mr. GARLAND, in reply, said the Information Bureau would bi 
prepared to supply data, but not advice. 


movement 
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IRON AND STEEL STOCKS. 


Withdrawal of Control. 


The Minister of Munitions draws the attention of all concerned to 


the Order made by him on Jan. 7 last, known as the Steel and Iron 
(Purchase and Returns) Order, 1919. 


_ It may be explained that, during the war, part of the cost of produc- 
tion of iron and steel was met by direct subsidy from the Government. 
The subsidies in connection with the manufacture of pig iron have 
been continued to the 3oth inst.; and in consequence the prices of pig 
iron (as well as of manufactured iron and steel made therefrom) have 
been restricted to prices below the economic level. After the with- 
drawal of subsidies at April 30, the entire cost of manufacture will 
have to be met by the iron and steel makers. 

It was explained in the Ministry Notice published on Dec. 2, 1918, 
that steps would be taken to prevent any hoarding of subsidized 
material during the period for which the subsidies were continued. 
For this purpose, the above-mentioned Order was passed. It provides, 
in effect, that no person is entitled to increase his stock of iron and (or) 
steel by more than 100 tons, except under a permit from the Ministry, 
and that such permits should only be granted on condition that the 
holders should repay to the Ministry a- drawback (representing the 
subsidies paid on the material by the Ministry) in respect of all such 
stock which may be held by them on the 30th inst. exceeding by more 
than 100 tons the amount of stock held by them on Oct. 31, 1915, or 
Jet. 31, 1918, whichever is the greater. The drawback referred to, 
which has been fixed at 30s. per ton in respect of iron and (or) steel, is 
a refund to the Government of the subsidies paid by it in respect of 
material which has not at that date been incorporated in any structure 
or plant or work in progress. E 

The Order further requires all persons who on the 30th inst. hold a 
stock of iron and steel, or either of them, of 100 tons or more to 











furnish to the Controller of Iron and Steel Production within fourteen 
days after April 30 a true and complete return of the stock of iron and 
steel held by them (a) on Oct. 31, 1915, or Oct. 31, 1918, whichever 
shall be the greater; and (6) on April 30, 1919. Forms of return for 
the purpose of the Order may be had from the Controller, Iron and 
Stecl Department, Ministry of Munitions, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 

The Minister of ‘Munitions desires to point out that the Order applics 
to all persons, whether iron and steel makers, merchants, stockholders, 
engineers, shipbuilders, or other users of iron and steel, who hold over 
100 tons of iron and (or) steel on the 30th inst. Instructions as to the 
classes of iron and steel to be included will be found on the return form 
referred to. 

It should be added that this return is called for under the powers 
conferred on the Minister of Munitions by the Defence of the Realm 
Act and Regulations ; and any person failing to comply with the Order 
is liable to the penalties provided under the Act. 


- ri 


AMERICAN GAS AND BYE-PRODUCT FIGURES. 


It appears from a report issued by the United States Geological 


Survey that the sales of artificial increased almost 


30 p.ct. in 1917 over the figures of 1915. In 1917, the sales totalled 
342,151,129,000 c.ft., of which 153,457,318,000 c.ft., or 45 p.ct., was 
water This figure was an increase of 24 p.ct. over 1915. The 
sales of gas from bye-product coke-ovens, 131,026,575,000 c.ft., in- 
creased 55 p.ct. over 1915. The gas sold from coal-gas plants (bench 
retorts) decreased from 43,747,432,000 c.ft. in 1915 to 42,927,728,000 
c.ft. in 1917. The sales of oil gas increased from 13,971,333,000 c.{t. 
to 14,739,508,000 c.ft., a gain of 6 p.ct. The total gas produced in 
coal-gas plants in 1917—soid as well as lost or used by producers 
amounted to 47,525,148,000 c.ft., the manufacture of which consumed 
4,960,297 net tons of bituminous coal, 106,627 gallons of oil, and 1296 
net tons of cannel coal; the oil and cannel being used as enrichers. 
The total water gas produced—174,357,536,000 c.ft.—required 1,486,305 
tons of anthracite, 7815 net tons of bituminous coal, 1,448,173 net tons 
of coke (most of it produced by the same operators in coal-gas retorts), 
and 684,620,637 gallons of gas oil. The total oil 
17,552,855,000 c.ft.—required 137,484,874 gallons of oil. The quan- 
tity of bituminous coal charged into bye-product coke-ovens was 
31,505,759 net tons, which produced 337,728,251,000 c.ft. of gas. 

The sales of coke from coal-gas plants in 1917 amounted to 1,857,245 
net tons, valued at $10,953,693, an increase of 12 p.ct. in quantity and 
of 52 p.ct. in value over 1915. The sales of bye-product coke in 1917 
showed an increase over 1915 of 59 p.ct. in quantity and of 186 p.ct. in 
value. The total quantity of the two kinds of coke marketed in 1917 
amounted to 24,296,528 net tons, valued at $149,596,846, a net in- 
crease of 54 p.ct. in quantity and 168 p.ct. in value over 1915. Higher 
average valucs per ton were obtained for both kinds of coke. 

The sales of tar from plants manufacturing coal gas, water gas, and 
oil gas, and from bye-product coke-ovens was 335,578,441 gallons, 
valued at $8,631,993, in 1917, an increase over 1915 of 41 p.ct. in 
quantity and of 38 p.ct. in value. Oil-gas tar shows the greatest pro- 
portionate increase in quantity, and coal-gas tar the only increase in 
average value. 


gas in America 


gas. 


gas produced— 





The ammonia produced is computed as its equivalent in sulphate. 
Coal-gas retorts and bye-product coke-ovens produced approximately 
652,333,000 lbs. of sulphate, valued at $19,265,989, in 1917, an increase 
of 154,234,877 Ibs., or 31 p.ct., in quantity, and of $8,068,863, or 
72 p.ct., in value over 1915. Coal-gas ammonia showed a decrease in 
quantity and a small increase in value; whereas bye-product coke-oven 
ammonia increased in both quantity and value. Crude light oil, 
secondary light oil, benzol, toluol, and solvent naphtha aggregated 
61,823,756 gallons, valued at $30,833,298, an increase of 245 p.ct. in 
quantity and 315 p.ct. in value over 1915. In 1917 the quantity of 
light oil obtained from coal-gas retorts was 770,298 gallons, compared 
with 526,651 gallons in 1915, a gain of 46 p.ct. The value of the pro- 
duct increased ten-fold. The quantity of light oil produced at water- 
gas plants in 1917 was 6,420,717 gallons, a gain, compared with the 
788,876 gallons produced in 1915, of 5,631,841 gallons, or 714 p.ct. 
The value of the product increased twenty-fold. No light oil was re- 
covered in the manufacture of oil gas in 1915; the total amount so 
produced in 1917 was 205,475 gallons. Oils produced at bye-product 
coke ovens increased from 16,600,857 gallons in 1915 to 54,426,266 
gallons in 1917. Crude naphthalene increased from 688,790 Ibs., 
valued at $50,524, in 1915 to 17,675,941 Ibs., valued at $579,136, in 
1917. Sales of retort carbon in 1917 amounted to 23,311 net tons, 
valued at $219,336, the greater part of which was produced in oil-gas 
retorts. 


-— 
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Free Gas and Electricity for Peace Celebrations.—The Gas and 
the Electricity Committees of the Bury Corporation have both decided 
to give free gas and electric current for illuminating purposes at the 
forthcoming peace celebrations. 


The Late Mr. Channon, of Haywards Heath.—Allusion was made 
by the Chairman (Mr. E. C. Charleton), at the annual meeting of the 
Haywards Heath District Gas Company, to the sad loss that had been 
sustained by the death of Mr. P. P. Channon, who had been Engineer 
and Manager of the works for 25 years, and Seeretary since 1917. He 
said that Mr. Channon’s devotion to duty, and the interest he took in 
kis work, called for the appreciation of all concerned; and in con- 
sideration of his long and valued services, the Directors had made a 
grant of £200 to his widow. He was sure the shareholders would 
gladly confirm the Directors’ action, and associate themselves with thi 
vote of condolence passed to Mr. Channon’s widow and children. 
They were deeply indebted to Mr. R. S. Tobey, of Horley, for coming 
to the assistance of the Company during the interregnum between Mr. 
Channon’s death and the appointment of his successor (Mr. A. E. 
Whitcher, of Burgess Hill). The grant was confirmed. The report 
adopted recommended a dividend making 3} p.ct. for the year, which 
would leave £775 to be carried forward. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS; 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LONDON, April 22. 
There is no change to record in the London tar products market. 
Pitch remains firm at not below 65s. per ton in bulk at makers’ works. 
Creosote is steady at from 6d. to 63d. per gallon net and naked. In 
other tar products, the position is unchanged. 
Sulphate of ammonia also remains without alteration. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
A pril 22. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 34s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 51s. 6d. 
to 52s. 6d. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester 44s. to 45s.; Liver- 
pool, 45s. to 46s., Clyde, 46s. to 50s. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 
is. gd. to 1s. 11d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. rod. to 1s. rid. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk North, 8d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. to 
2s. 2d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, salty, 44d. to 5d.; ordinary liquid, 5d. to 54d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., unsaleable. 
Naphthalene, £18 to £23; salt, £6 to £7, bags included. Anthra- 
cene, ** A’ quality, 6d. to 7d. per minimum 4o p.ct.; ‘* B’’ quality 
2d. nominal, 


Price of West Coast Pitch. 


The price of West Coast pitch in the *‘JourNAL”’ for March 18 
and 25 was, by a clerical error, given as 45s. to 50s., whereas it should 
have been 455. to 40s 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


The incidence of Easter and the break which the holiday will cause 
this year has quictened markets for a few days past; but the general 
conditions, apart from this, remain fairly satisfactory. Inquiries on 
home and export accounts are approaching a more: normal volume. 
Pitch remains a firm spot in London, and requirements for road pur- 
poses are having their effect gradually upon quotations. The scarcity 
of fuel has also brought about an increased demand for this product, 
which is now selling much more freely in Provincial centres, particu- 
larly, the North, than was the case a short while ago. Creosote oil, 
likewise, secures a ready market as more shipping is launched. 
During the war, the Admiralty tooix practically all that was produced ; 











but the full output is now being disposed of for peace-time purposes. 
Naphthas are dull, solvent particularly so; and no improvement is 
likely until the rubber industry comes into the market. So far as | 
can hear, this is hardly likely yet, as heavy stocks of rubber goods are 
still held by the Government and various Red Cross Societies, &c. 
Until this stock is cleared, a revival of demand for solvent naphtha is 
impossible. Benzol still has a good market. This product is, I learn, 
being used as fuel in more than one of the aeroplanes competing in the 
Transatlantic flight. Naphthaienes have not moved much. Toluol 
and cresylic acid are without change. Carbolie acid is still hopeless, 
and pyridine is weak. Before the war the latter product was absorbed! 
mainly by German and Russian manufacturers of methylated spirit ; 
so that new outlets are essential. Reduced bye-product outputs ari 
likely during the next week or so, on account of a lower production at 
the collieries owing to the holidays. Following this there is the with- 
drawal of the subsidy to iron makers. It will be of interest to sce 
whether the course of the bye-product coking industry will be affected 
thereby. 

The range of home quotations is as follows: 

Benzo! : 90% London, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon; 50-90%, 1s. 11d. 
to 2s. 2d. per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60’s unsaleable; crystals, 40%, 4d. per Ib. 
asked. 

Crude Tar: London, 4os. to 41s. ; Midlands, 34s. to 36s. ; North 35s. 
per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London, 65s. to 7os. per ton; East Coast, 49s. to 52s. per 
ton; West Coast, 45s. to 47s., with Manchester 45s. per ton and 
Glasgow 47s. 6d. per ton; South Wales, 53s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. Provinces average 
2s. 3d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, tod. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 7d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £20 to £22 per ton nominal; crude, £5 10s. 
to £10, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon nominal. 

Creosote: London, 7{d.; North, 63d. to 7d.; heavy oil, 74d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 44d. to 8d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. gd. to 3s. ; 97-99%, 38. to 38. 3d. ex works 
London ; f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Production is being maintained, and trading is fairly regular. 
Aithough little export business is being transacted, the home demand 
at present absorbs the output. Increased attention is being given to 
the future, and prospects after June 1, when there will be more frec- 
dom, are being eagerly discussed. Mectings are being held by th 
leaders of the trade to decide on their course of action when restrictions 
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are removed ; and primary consideration is being given to the elimina- 


tion of unfettered competition when the control disappears. I hear, 
however, that there is very little likelihood of competition becoming 
acute; the idea being rather to organize the business and co-ordinate 
its activities. While it is not intended to hamper industry, the aim is 
to keep prices &t a level which will enable business to increase and be 
profitable. The future depends to a large extent, as I said before, on 
the situation regarding nitrate of soda. The Nitrate Executive, acting 
on behalf of the Allied Governments during the war, has been wound- 
up, and the surplus stocks held in this country for account of the 
Ministry of Munitions are now in the hands of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. At present, the agricultural community is not much interested, 
having little use for nitrate of Soda at £:20 per ton when sulphate of 
ammonia, containing more nitrogen, is available at £16 15s. The 
position next season will be entirely altered. The Nitrate of Soda 
Control Order will be suspended from May 15, and very shortly the 
Chilian fertilizer, with freights falling, will be offered at prices ap- 
proaching the pre-war level. The fall in exchange, wages, fucl, and 
bags is reducing the cost of production; and although producers are 
asking 10s. 1d. per quintal f.o.b., they will probably soon be glad to 
accept 9s. in order to clear off their stocks, which, there is authority 
for stating, amount to over a million tons, The use of nitrate for home 
agricultural purposes will, of course, follow, and will set free a certain 
quantity of sulphate for export. This would seem advantageous, since 
anything that will assist export trade is good for the country, in order 
that the very heavy adverse trade balance against us may be modified 
even to a slight degree. In France there is no change in conditions 
since my last report; while in America general dullness prevails, and 
quotations for the moment are regarded as nominal. 
a 

A Short Strike at Perth.—The employees of the Perth Corpora- 
tion some time ago made application for increased pay; the general 
demand being for 30s. above pre-war wages. The Town Council 
favoured arbitration; but on a ballot the men were almost unani- 
mously opposed to this method of settlement. At a mass meeting of 
the men, a suggestion that 48 hours’ notice should be given, was re- 
jected; and a decision was come to that the employees should not 
resume work on the following morning. This course was taken; and 
much inconvenience resulted. At the gas-works, the pressure was re- 
duced in the morning ; and the citizens provided themselves with ample 
supplies of candles and paraffin oil, which, however, were not required, 
as during the evening a fairly good pressure of gas was maintained. 
Householders possessing gas cookers and other appliances were terribly 
handicapped ; and’industries dependent on the gas supply for carrying 
on their business were considerably disorganized. During the evening, 
a settlement was arrived at. After protracted negotiations, the Town 
Council by a majority adopted a resolution providing for a flat ad- 
vance of 5s. per week, with a minimum of 20s. a week, to all workers 
over pre-war rates; the increase to be retrospective from Feb. 7, the 
date of the application. 
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Canterbury Gas and Water Workers’ Wages Arbitration. 


The Court of Arbitration have had before them a reference by the 
Canterbury Gas and Water Company and the Workers’ Union. The 
claim submitted on behalf of the Union members employed by the 
Company was for a substituted rate: (1) Payment of a war advance 
of 23s. 6d. a week, Jlus 124 p.ct. on earnings; (2) the terms and con- 
ditions of the award (No. 269) of the Court of Arbitration of Feb. 25, 
1919 (Gas Workers). Representatives of the parties were heard on 
April 3. The award (No. 269) of the Court of Arbitration of Feb. 25 
granted to gas workers an advance of 5s. a week. As the result ol 
an application by the Union to the Company for the terms of the 
award (No. 1068) of the Committee on Production of March 27, 1918, 
to be granted to the men concerned, a joint meeting was held on 
July 27, 1918, when an agreement was reached providing that exist- 
ing emoluments should continue; that shifts should be reduced from 
12 to 8 hours; and that there should be granted certain increases in 
wages, together with the bonus of 12} p.ct. on earnings. Clause 4 
of the agreement of July 27 provided that no further claims were to 
be made for a period of at least twelve months from that date unless 
** very unprecedented circumstances ” The Union made a fur- 
ther application for an increase in wages on the grounds that the 
high cost of living was an ‘unprecedented circumstance.” The 
Company thereupon offered, in January, 1919, an advance of §s. a 
week, which was not accepted. The award of the Court is as fol- 
lows: The men concerned, aged 8 years and over, shall receive an 
advance of 5s. a week, payable at the rate of 1od. a day or shift for 
each day or shift worked. The amount hereby awarded is to be 
taken into account in the calculation of payment for overtime and 
night duty, and for work on Sundays and holidays (where extra pay- 
ments are made for such work). The amount hereby awarded is to 
be regarded as a war advance, and is to be recognized as being due 
to, and dependent on, the existence of the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing in consequence of the war. This award shall take effect from 
the beginning of the first full pay following Jan. 1 last. 
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Imperial Continental Gas Association.—Shareholders are informed 
by the Secretary (Mr. Robert W. Wilson) that the annual ordinary 
general meeting of the Association will be held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel on Tuesday, May 6, at 2.30. The Directors regret that, owing 
to the continued absence of returns from the stations, it will not be 
possible to submit any report or accounts. 


Advertising the Bye-Products.—According to the ‘‘ Motor,’’ the 
North Middlesex Gas Company affix a notice to their receipts which 
runs as follows: The Company now produce the undermentioned bye- 
products: Liquid ammonia, a substitute for soda, 1s. per bottle. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, a valuable manure, 1s. 3d. per 7 Ib. box. Benzol, 
a substitute for petrol, 2s. 3d. per gallon. ‘‘ Start it,’’ a necessity for 
every motorist, 2s. 6d. per bottle. 
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Cork in Darkness.—The local trade unionists having decided upon 
a general strike, the electricity and gas supply of Cork were cut off, 
and last Tuesday night the city was in total darkness. 


Maximum Price at Walsall.—The Walsall Gas Committee report 
that the price of gas to all consumers has been further increased 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft. as from the meter readings for the March quarter. They 
recommend that application be made to the Local Government Board 
for an Order under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase 
of Charges) Act, 1918, authorizing the increase of the statutory maxi- 
mum ,price of gas supplied within the borough of Walsall from 4s. to 
58. per 1000 c.{t. 


Discharge of Gas Liquor into Sewers.—The report submitted by 
the Main Drainage Committee to the London County Council, on the 
subject of an application by the Gas Light and Coke Company to dis- 
charge certain waste gas liquor into the Northern outfall sewer adjoin- 
ing the Company’s works at Beckton, was received by the Council at 
their meeting last Tuesday ; and the recommendation of the Committee 
that the Company be allowed so to discharge their liquor, upon certain 
specified terms, was adopted. 


Quality of the Gas at Burnley.—At a mecting of the Burnie, 
Chamber of Trade, complaint was made of the poor heating quality of 
the Corporation gas, which was said to cause much waste. It was 
stated that, according to the Corporation’s own reports, the heating 
property of the gas had fallen from 514 B.Th.U. in May, 1917, to 
468 B.Th.U. now. Strong objection was also made to the Corpora- 
tion’s intention to increase the price of gas, and at the same tjme to 
reduce the heating power. It was agreed to make representation to 
the Local Government Board on the matter. 


Peoples Gas Company of Chicago.—In their report covering the 
operations of the Company for the year to Dec. 31 last, the Directors 
state that there was a net deficit for the twelve months of $1,366,628, 
of which amount $1,092,813 has been made up by transferring the 
total of the contingent reserve created for such an emergency—the 
balance of $273,814 being taken out of the accumulated surplus earn- 
ings of previous years. The accounts show that, after allowing for 
the increased production of gas and for the large income received 
during war time from light oils, the labour and material items of 
exceptional increase for the vear 1918 over 1915 amounted to 
$4,967,324. It is hoped, as a result of the increased rates for gas and 
the expectation of decreased cost, in consequence of the stoppage of 
war activities, that the year 1919 will show a greatly improved con- 
dition of the revenue account, notwithstanding the reduction of income 
owing to the stoppage of the Government demand for light oils. The 
Company filed, on Jan. 17, 1918, with the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission, a petition asking for an immediate increase in rates to offset 
the abnormal cost of the manufacture of gas. On July 30 an increase 
in rates amounting to 27} p.ct. was granted, which became effective 
as to all bills rendered on and after Sept. 1, 1918. 





San eiiieameialal 


Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry.—-In support of the 
scheme for a Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and employed was held last Tuc: 
day at the Ministry of Labour, when the details of a draft constitution 
on the lines suggested in the Whitley report were discussed. 
agreement was expressed with the scheme. 
adjourned until after the Easter holidays. 


Dublin Public Lighting.—At a meeting of the Dublin Corporation 
last week, a report of the Public Lighting Committee recommending a 
rc-arrangement of the lighting staff at the Tara Street station was 
rejected by a majority. Mr. Foley said the report dealt with ar 
anomalous department, which had doomed the city, or a great portion 
of it, to darkness, and upon which £-45,000 per annum was expended. 
For six months of the year not a single lamp was lighted in the addc.| 
areas—extensions beyond the old city—and yet the Committee's ox- 
penditure had been increased by 4:14,000 a year. The meter-testi 
department used to be a paying concern; but now there was a loss 
upon it of £200 a year. Mr. Mahon (the Chairman of the Committ 
said they had merely carried out the Council’s request that they shoul 
report on the merits of the respective employces. 


General 
The proceedings wer 


Vertical Retorts for Ballymena.—The Ballymena Urban Council 
have considered the report by Mr. J. D. Smith (the Engineer | 
Manager of the Be!fast Corporation Gas-Works), as to his inspecti: 
of the Courcil’s works. In this he had stated that the approximat 
cost of plant that was necessary would be £13,000, and that a savir 
of about 472000 per annum would be effected, which would mect inter- 
est and redemption, and leave a considerable profit margin. _A Su 
Committee of the Council reported on visits’ paid to the gas-works at 
Lurgan, Holywood, and Bangor, where they found vertical retorts i 
operation, and verified facts and figures given by Mr. Smith. Aft 
full consideration, they were of opinion that the Council should hav 
cight vertical retorts substituted for the existing retort-bench, bei 
convinced that the annual saving in coal alone would mect the princi, 
and interest for repayment of loan. The Council adopted the Com- 
mittee’s report, and ordered that plans and specifications be prepared 
and application made to the Local Government Board for Ireland for 
a loan of £513,000. 





The Spenborough Urban District Council decided at the last mect- 
ing to increase the salary of Mr. A. L. Jennings, the Gas Engineer, } 
£:63 158. 

Tully’s carburetted hydrogen plants are about to be erected hy 
Messrs. Bale & Hardy at Holyhead and Newark—of a capacity re- 
spectively of 100,000 and 300,000 cubic feet. 

The Directors of the Oriental Gas Company, Ltd., have resolved 
to pay, on May 31, an interim dividend at the usual rate of 33 p.c 
less income-tax, on account of the year ending June 30 next. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Last week, with its short spell for business of | 


four days (Good Friday docking it of the fifth) | 


and a prolonged holiday interval confronting it 
at the close, was naturally a quiet one on the | 


Stock Exchange, and offered no incident oi 
arousing interest. The tone varied to some 


extent from time to time; but on the whole it 


was fairly good, and at the close seemed as 


firm as at any perrod. 

In the gilt-edged market, Home Government 
issues opened well, and the 5 p.ct. Loan and 
Consols had a slight advance. Next day they 
took an easier turn; but on Wednesday the 
Loan recovered, and on Thursday advanced to 
96;;- Indians were depressed by the reported 
disturbances. Home Rails were very quiet, 
and what few transactions were marked 
showed irregular tendencies. Canadians were 
fairly firm, and Argentines better on the whole. 

In the Foreign Market, French Loans 
oscillated almost daily, and Brazilians and 
Japanese were lower. In Miscellaneous, Rub- 
ber was only moderate; but Oil maintained 
its strength. There was some demand 
Breweries. 

Business in the Gas Market was quite active 


for 


considering the holiday handicap, and the tone | 


was generally satisfactory. 


In the Metropoli- | 


tan, Suburban, and Provinci.l groups prices | 


were quite steady, and there was not a single 
variation made in their quotations. In Con- 
tinental, Imperial Continental was much dealt 
in, and underwent some reaction from its re- 
cent phenomenal rise. On Monday it touched 
135, the next two days 132 was its best score, 
and on Thursday it ranged from 130 to 1333. 
The loss in quotation was 2}. In Primitivas, 
both ordinary and preference were active and 
in better favour; the former reaching 28s. od. 
and the latter 51s. 3d. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
62, ditto debenture 513, European 123, 12%, 


Gas Light ordinary 62, 62},, 62%, 63, Imperial 
Continental 131, 1313, 132, 1323, 133, 1333, 


134, 135, Monie Video 9;%, 92, Primitiva 25s., 
25s. 6d., 26s. 6d., ditto preference 45s. 74d., 
46s., 47S., 478. 6d., South Metropolitan 62%, 
Wandsworth and Putney (Wimbledon) 683, 
683. On Tuesday, Buenos Aires debenture 50, 
Commercial debenture 513, 52, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 62}, 623, 623, 63, ditto maximum 553 
Imperial Continental 130, 1303 
Monte Video 98, 
258., 26s. 3K., 


» 131, 1313, 132. 
C” 6295, Primitive 
3d., 27S. 6d., 28s., ditto 
preference 45s., 478. 3d., 47s. 6d., 48s. od., 50s., 
South Metropolitan 62, 623, 623, ditto deben- 

On Wednes- 


Portsea ‘* 


a"<¢ 
2/>- 


ture 543, South Suburban 773. 
day, Alliance and Dublin 483, Brighton and 
Hove ordinary 953, 96, Cape Town debenture 
643, Gas Light ordinary 62}, 623, 623, 63, ditto 
preference 7o}, 71, ditto debenture 563, 57, 
Imperial Continental 1303, 131, 132, 
Primitiva 28s. 9d., ditto preference 50s., 
51s. 3d., South Metropolitan 62, 62%, 63, ditto 
debenture 55 On Thursday, Bombay 53%. 
Continental Union 50, 503, Gas Light ordinary 
62}, ditto preference 714, ditto debenture 563, 
Imperial Continental 130, 131, 1318, 1313, 132, 
1325, 133, 1333, Primitiva 26s. 1o3d., 28s. gd., 
ditto preference 48s. od., 50s., 50s. 6d., 518. 3d., 
South Metropolitan 63, Wandsworth “* B*’ 693, 
ditto debenture 503, 51. On Good Friday, the 
Exchange was closed. 


In the Money Market, rates were firmer at 


211 
I3lu, 


first; but they gradually relaxed and became | 


quite casy. The Berk rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed 
on April 5, 1917. 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever ts intended for ins-rt.on in the‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writ.r—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good jatth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under (about 40 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 








Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. 
United | Advance Rate: 28/= ee 15/- 
Kingdom} Credit Rate: 32/- “% 16/- 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 3 
Payable in Advance 32/6 - 17/ 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘* JOURNALS ’’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kina, 11, BOLT Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857, 


e* 










QUARTER. 
8/8 
9/6 

10/- 
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OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PaLMERsTON House, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C. 2. 


“TOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnpREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C. ‘* Voloanism, London." 








“ PERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 
A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate, 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDB LIMITED, Brentford, Mippizesex, 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


as very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 25, p. 410. 





Foe Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERK. 





F. W. BERK & CO., LTD., 
1, FencnurncH AVENUE, 
Lonpon, E.C.3, 


Phone : 4082 Avenue. 


Works: 
STRATFORD, LONDON. 
Morriston (GLAM.), 


Tele: ‘‘ Berk, Phone London.” 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLisHED 1850). 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 


EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 214.) 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiLvERTownN,. 
Telegram:—"' HyprocHtoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AvENnvE (8 lines), 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 

HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 

70, Chancery Lane, London, 


Telegrams: ‘* Patent, London.” "Phone: 248 Holborn 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GiuED your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WaTER - GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 1, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LHAD and TIMBER 
WOREK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosePH TAYLOR AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
Botton, Lancs. 


Telegrams—" Saturators, Bouton.’’ Telephone 0848, 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, c. 








& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


J ® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams-- 
“Brappocg, OtpHam,” and “ MeTriquve, Lams, Lonpon.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 
92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 


inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
HNGLISH BOG ORH AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS 00,, LTD. 


(W.T. P,. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AnoapIan GaRpENs, Woop Green, Lonpox, N, 29. 


Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
‘Phone: Palmer's Green 608. 


XTENSIONS.—Gas- Works requiring 

Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

with FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 

TED, 15, Park Row. Leeds, who make a Speciality of 

Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Steel 

Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Telephone No. 22579, LEEDs, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





HEN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualification being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 





FFICER, awaiting Demobilization, 
desires Post as ENGINEER and MANAGER. 
Eighteen Years’ Experience. Extensions a Speciality. 
Home or Abroad. Excellent References. 
Address No. 6613, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C, 4. 


DVERTISER, shortly being Demobil- 
ized, seeks Position as ASSISTANT ENGI- 
NEER or MANAGER—Gas or Mechanical Concern. 
Fourteen Years’ Practical and Technical Experience. 
Silver Medalist Gas Engineering ; Honours, Mechani- 
cal, Structural Engineering, Chemistry, &c. Young, 
Industrious, and Forceful. 
Address No. 6630, care of Mr. Kine,311, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street, E.C, 4. 








DVERTISER, shortly to be De- 
mobilized, DESIRES APPOINTMENT (with 
Gas Company preferred). Has had long Experience of 
Various Departments—viz., Stores, Rental, Coke, and 
Bye-Products. Highly Recommended. 
Address No. 6639, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court 
Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 





FR AGIsEER and Manager, who has 


had large Experience of all Methods of Carbon- 
ization and the Working-Up of Reriduals in Large 
and Medium-sized Gas-Works, is OPEN FOR EN- 
GAGEMENT. 
Address No. 6642, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bott Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 4, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 





No. 6608. 
PPLICANTS for the Position of 


MANAGER and SECRETARY to a South 

Yorkshire Gas-Works are THANKED for their Ap- 

lications and are Informed that the APPOINTMENT 
AS NOW BEEN MADE. 





RAUGHTSMAN Wanted (York- 


shire) with General Engineering Training. Pre- 
ference given to man with Experience of Chemical 
Works Plant. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary, 
to No. 6637, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Boxrr Court, FLEET 
Straesz, H.O, 4. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, B.O, 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C, 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 





RYDE GAS COMPANY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 


Appointment of ENGINEER and MANAGER to 
the Company, with a knowledge of Reconstruction and 
Alteration to Works preferred. 

Applications (which will be treated as confidential), 
accompanied by copies of not less than Three Testi- 
monials of recent date, stating Age, Experience, Salary 
required, and present employment, to be addressed to 
the undersigned not later than May 6. 

A. Fi, Coomsgs, 


Secretary, 
Ryde, I 


yde, I.W.., 
April 16, 1919. 





[Tp Bavenremay, Estimating, re- 


quired by Constructional and General Engineers 
in the Birmingham District. Experience in Gas- 
Works and/or Coke-Oven Plant a Recommendation. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, to No. 6645, care of Mr, K1na, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEeet STREET, E.C. 4. 


ANTED—A Good Draughtsman for 
a Gas-Works (London Suburban), conversant 

with Gas Apparatus and Gas- Works Construction. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Qualifications, together 
with Testimonials and Salary required, to No. 6643, 
care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 4, 








ANTED, as Secretary, a Thoroughly 
Reliable Practical Young Gas Engineer, 
Must be fairly Good Draughtsman, Typist, and Steno- 
grapher. Permanent position if suitable, with Rising 
Income. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, previous Experience, 
and Salary required, to No. 6647, care of Mr. Krna, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, B.C, 4, 





ANTED by a London Suburban Gas 
Company a Young Manas WORKS CHEMIST. 
Applications, together with Age, Experience, Testi- 
monials, and Salary required, to be addressed to No. 
ae of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fizet Street, 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
ADDERLEY STREET WORKS. 


(FENERAL Foreman required, with 
Experience of Stoking and Electrical Machinery, 
also Blue Water-Gas Plants. Must be Good Mechanic, 
and capable of Taking Charge of Works Manufacturing 
24 Millions rer Day. Toreside on Works. 

Salary, £300 per Annum (including all War Bonuses). 

Apply, stating Age, References, &c., to the ENGINEER, 
Gas-Works, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 





GAINSBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ORKING Foreman wanted. Must 
be a Good Carbonizer, with an All-Round 
Knowledge of Gas-Works Routine and Capable of 
—" out Ordinary Repairs and Maintenance of 
ant. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Wages required, 
to J. Batpwin, Manager, Gas- Works, GAINSBOROUGH. 


OREMAN Wanted for Dry-Meter 
Shop. Must understand Gas-Meters perfectly 
and able to Organize and Control Labour, Good 
Wages paid. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6646, care of Mr. Kine, 11. 
Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, B.C. 4, 


ANTED — for Gas-Works in the 
Metropolitan Area, CARBONIZING FORE- 
MAN. LBight-Hour Shifts. Three Weeks’ Summer 
holiday with pay after Twelve Months’ Service. Wages 
to commence, £4 9s. 5d. (including War Wage), plus 123 
p. ct. Bonus, per Week. . 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, c., with 
References. to be sent to No. 6632, care of Mr. KING, 
11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, B.C. 


PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 














OR SAL E— Washer - Scrubber, 
250,000 c.ft. per Twenty-Four Hours (Makers 
essrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd.), and STEAM-EN- 
GINE (Makers, The Bryan Donkin Company), in First- 
Class Workivg Condition. < 
Can be Inspected any time on Application to F. M. 





PATERNOSTER, GAS-WORKS, FELIXSTOWE. 





